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HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF RELIGION IN WALES. 
No. I. Intropuctory.—Tue Druips. 


Various causes have recently concurred to direct considerable 
attention in this country to the social and religious condition of the 
principality of Wales. It is, indeed, not a little remarkable that their 
English neighbours should have been content to dwell so long in such 
profound ignorance, respecting a people in whose history and position 
there are so many of the things which are usually wont to stimulate 
curiosity and research. A people forming, perhaps, the only pure and 
genuine remains of that ancient Celtic race, which occupied, at one 
time, so large a place in Europe—the aboriginal possessors of this 
island—the first stratum in that wonderful social formation which it 
now exhibits—who, amid all the changes which have affected and 
amalgamated its population, the successive immigrations of Picts, 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans, sweeping like so many inundations 
over its surface, have alone retained unmixed their distinctive national 
character—cherishing in the mountain retreats to which they were 
driven by these repeated invasions, their own ancient language in 
its purity and strength, and preserving many hereditary customs, 
and the fragments of a traditional literature hoar with immemorial 
antiquity, where may be found imbedded, as it were, to this day, the 
fossil remains of a former European world. Yet so it is, that while 
many of our countrymen have enriched themselves in Wales, by 
drawing from the treasures of its great mineral wealth, “the precious 
things of its lasting hills,” and while crowds of pilgrims, from almost 
all the nations of Europe, repair annually to gaze upon the surpassing 
grandeur and loveliness of its physical scenery, yet to its inhabitants 
the language which the Roman poet employed to describe their 
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geographical position in his day, is still almost literally applicable 
in their social relations, toto divisos orbe Britannos. 

And yet even the present state of the population of Wales does not 
want features which we think would amply repay the inquiries of 
both the antiquarian and poet. Their religious condition, especially, 
as compared with their former history in this respect, seems to us to 
claim far more attention than it has hitherto received, as illustrating 
principles and exhibiting results, which are in the highest degree 
both interesting and instructive. Under these circumstances, we 
have thought we might not be performing a service altogether unac- 
ceptable to our readers, were we to present them with a few sketches, 
such as might seem suitable to the pages of a magazine, of the history 
of religion in Wales. And as this history was for several ages to an 
important extent modified by the influence of the Druidical supersti- 
tion, which prevailed among our ancestors before the introduction of 
Christianity, we propose beginning with a brief account of that 
remarkable institution which was found, long after its formal abolition, 
asserting such magical power over many minds, 


“ Power by a thousand tough and stringy roots 
Fixed to the people’s pious nursery faith.” 


There are two principal sources whence we derive information as to 
the doctrines and institutions of the ancient Druidism. The first is 
the testimony of the classical writers of antiquity, and the other, the 
fragments of primitive Welsh literature, still preserved in the traditional 
writings of the bards. Among the former we find notices, though for 
the most part exceedingly vague and cursory, in the writings of Julius 
Cesar, Cicero, Diodorus Siculus, Pomponius Mela, Suetonius, Pliny, 
Tacitus, Diogenes Laertius, Ammianus Marcellianus, together with 
scattered allusions in several of the Latin poets. Of these, the account 
furnished by Ceesar is by far the most full and authentic, as he was 
probably the only one of the number who had visited our island in 
person. Even his authority, however, is of very questionable value, 
in reference to that institution, as existing in Britain; for it must be 
always remembered, that his elaborate description (De Bell. Gall. 1. vi. 
c. 13—20,) of the Druidical superstition, and its effects, applies to 
that system as it prevailed, not in Britain, but in Gaul. That it was 
substantially the same in both countries, as to its origin and character, 
cannot be doubted. But those who are jealous for the honour of the 
British Druids, and would vindicate them from sharing in the odium 
of some of the principles and practices described by Cesar, very 
strongly insist on the fact, that the Druidism of the continent was a 
greatly corrupted modification of the true system, which as it origi- 
nated in this island, so it was still preserved there only in its primeval 


and authentic form. 
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The language of Ceesar himself lends some support to this theory, 
where he says that the institution was first found in Britain, and 
thence transferred to Gaul, and that even then (in his time) those who 
wished thoroughly to understand the system, for the most part, 
repaired thither to learn it.—“ Disciplina in Britannid reperta, atque 
inde in Galliam translata esse, existimatur ; et nunc, qui diligentius 
eam rem, cognoscere volunt, plerumque illd, discendi causa, profisci- 
euntur.” |. vi. 13. In the Institutional Triads of the British Bards 
there is a passage strongly corroborative of this view of the matter: 
“Yn ynys Prydain, y cafwyd Barddoniaeth gyntaf—am na chafwys un 
gwlad arall erioed ddeall cyfiawn ar farddoniaeth,—o ba wlad bynnag y 
bént, Beirdd wrth fraint a defod Beirdd ynys Prydain au gewr.” That 
is, ‘‘ Bardism or Druidism originated in Britain—pure Bardism was never 
well understood in other countries ; of whatever country they may be 
they are entitled Bards, according to the rights and the institutes of 
the Bards of the island of Britain.’””* In another Triad three nations 
are charged with “having corrupted what was taught them of the 
British bardism, blending with it heterogeneous principles, by which 
they Jost it,—the Irish, the Letavian Cymry, and the Germans.” It 
seems, indeed, very probable, that as a colony of Greeks had established 
themselves in the south of Gaul, at Massilia, (Marseilles) on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, long before the time of Julius Cesar, they had, 
by their commerce and intercourse with the inhabitants, very consider- 
ably modified their religious usages. It is not unlikely that from them 
the Druids derived the Greek characters (Greecis literis) which Ceesar 
mentions, as well as the names which he assigns to their gods, and the 
idols he represents them as possessing, of which no trace can be found 
in the annals of British Druidism.t 

It is true, indeed, that Tacitus in describing Suetonius’ invasion of 
Mona (Anglesea) affirms that the Roman soldiers, who had been for a 
time appalled and paralysed by the wild gestures and imprecations of 
the Druids, who mingled with the native army to oppose their landing, 
afterwards when they had gained the victory, ‘‘cut down the groves 
that were sacred to that cruel superstition, because they (the Druids) 
deemed it lawful to offer the blood of captives as sacrifice upon the 
altars, and to consult the gods by the entrails of men.”’ ‘‘ Nam cruore 
captivo adolere aras, et hominum fibris consulere deos, fas habebant.” ¢ 
But those who remember the hideous caricature which this great 
historian has drawn of Judaism, (Hist. iv.) whose records were far 
more easily accessible to him than those of British Druidism, will 
hardly accept his hearsay testimony as conclusive on such a matter. 





* Davies’ Celtic Researches, p. 182. + Price’s Hanes Cymru, p. 17. 
t Annal. lib. xiv. c. 30, 
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The native authorities whence we glean further acquaintance with 
this primitive system are of two kinds. There is a considerable 
collection of what are supposed to be traditional fragments of the old 
Druidic teaching, embodied and handed down by contemporary bards, 
in the form of triads, historical, mythological, and didactic. These 
have been copied from ancient manuscripts, found in different parts 
of the principality, and collected together in the Myfyrian Archeo- 
logy, a most valuable repository of Welsh antiquities, compiled and 
published at his own sole expense by Mr. O. Jones, a Welsh tradesman, 
residing in London about forty years ago. It cannot be doubted that 
these documents embody some genuine remains of Druidic lore. For 
although we have no testimony as to the antiquity of the MSS. whence 
they were copied, that goes higher than the tenth century, and though 
there are clear evidences of considerable interpolations of a later date, 
yet we possess very unequivocal proofs that some elements, at least, of 
what they contain have descended from the time when the Druidic 
institution flourished in this island in its most palmy state. In sup- 
port of this some importance may be attached to the fact, that these 
fragments have come down to us in that quaint ternary form, which 
we know from other sources to have been greatly affected by the 
Celtic tribes at a very remote antiquity.* Besides which, we find 
allusions to these triads, as acknowledged and authoritative records 
of national learning and tradition, in the most ancient of the British 
bards whose writings have come down to us, together with quota- 
tions from them, which accurately correspond with the triads now 
in existence. But still more conclusive is the fact, that in the classical 
writers of the first and second centuries there are specimens given of the 
Druidical teaching, which are still found substantially preserved in the 
triads now extant. The following is given by Diogenes Laertius as 
one of the aphorisms which the Druids taught to their disciples, 


XéBew Ccois 
Kal undtv kaxod dpa 
Kal avdpeiay aokeiv.t 


The original, still on record, runs thus :—‘*‘ Tri chynnorion doethineb ; 
ufuddhad i ddeddfau Dufw ; ymgais a Iles dyn; a dioddefeyn lew pob 
digwydd bywyd.”t~ Our Welsh readers will perceive, that making 
allowance for the traduction of this passage, not merely from the 
British to the Greek language, but from Celtic to Grecian modes of 
thought, the two versions are substantially the same. 





* Davies’ Mythology of the British Druids, pp. 25—28. 

t+ “To worship the gods—to do no evil—and to exercise fortitude.” 

t “Three first principles of wisdom ; obedience to the laws of God—concern for 
the good of mankind—and bravely sustaining all the accidents of life.” 
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Besides, however, these fragments of Druidical lore, conserved in the 
Triads, we have the writings of the Bards, some of whom lived as 
early as the fifth or sixth century of the Christian era. Mr. Sharon 
Turner very elaborately investigated the authority of these documents, 
and published a work in “ Vindication of the Genuineness of the 
Ancient British Bards,” in which he has with great labour and learn- 
ing sought to establish the following proposition, “That there are 
poems now existing in the Welsh, or ancient British language, which 
were written by Aneurin Taliesin, Llywarch Hen, and Merddin, who 
flourished between the years 500 and 600.” Since the publication of 
this work, considerable doubts have been suggested as to the correct- 
ness of ascribing these primitive poems to the particular bards here 
mentioned, but we are not aware that any valid objection has ever 
been taken to Mr. Turner’s demonstration of the great antiquity of 
the poems themselves. 

Gleaning our information, then, from these various sources, we 
propose furnishing our readers with a brief summary of the doctrines 
of the ancient Druids under the following heads :—Their natural 
philosophy,—their moral teaching,—their popular mythology,—and 
their esoteric theology. 

These sketches must necessarily, from the nature of our materials, 
be exceedingly fragmentary and incomplete, yet we trust not devoid of 
interest to many among our readers. Any relics of the olden age, 
which may be found floating on the surface of the all-devouring abyss 
of time, must surely possess value in the estimation of those who 
look upon the present as the progeny of the past, and consider that 
all epochs of the world’s history, even as the poet has said of the 
years of man’s life, should be 


“ Bound each to each by natural piety.” 


I. That the Druids had a system of natural philosophy, which they 
taught their disciples, is expressly affirmed by Cesar. ‘ Multa pre- 
terea, de sideribus atque eorum motu, de mundi ac terrarum magnitu- 
dine, de rerum natura . . . disputant et juventuti tradunt.”” (De Bell. 
Gall. 1. vi. c. 14.) And Cicero also, who enjoyed personal acquaintance 
with Divitiacus Aeduus, prince of the Aedui, and who was himself one 
of the Gaulic Druids, remarks of him, ‘‘ Qui nature rationem (quam 
physiologiam Greeci appellant) notam esse sibi profitetur.” (De 
Divinatione 1. i. c. 40.) 

In a curious poem of Taliesin, who, though he lived after the intro- 
duction of Christianity into the island, was a most bigoted adherent 
to the old native superstition, we have a glimpse afforded us of what 
we may call the Druidical cosmogony. It represents the world as an 
enormous animal, ascending out of the abyss, and from the abode of 
an evil principle. 
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“ His mouth is as wide 
As the mountain of Mynnau ; 
Neither death can vanquish him, 
Nor hand, nor swords,” &c. 


The same bard, in another poem, propounds the following questions 
to his disciple, which may be taken as a specimen of their phy- 
siological studies, (we omit the original. ) 


“ What is it which decomposes smoke, 
And from what element does smoke arise ? 
* * * +. * 


Knowest thou what thou art 
In the hour of sleep— 
A mere body—a mere soul— 


Or a secret retreat of light ? 
* a ** + ~ 


O skilful son of harmony, 

Why wilt thou not answer me ? 
Knowest thou where the night awaits 
For the passing of the day ? 

Knowest thou the token 

Of every leaf which grows ? 

What is it which heaves up the mountain 
Befgre the convulsion of elements ? 
Or what supports the fabric 

Of the habitable earth ? 

Who is the illuminator of the soul, 
Who has seen, who knows him ?” * 


There can be no doubt that the Druids, like the magi and gymnoso- 
phists of the east, to whom in many respects they bore considerable 
resemblance, paid great attention to astronomy. In one of the triads, 
the names of three celebrated astronomers are thus commemorated. 
«‘The three sublime ‘astronomers of the isle of Britain—Idris Gawr ; 
Gwdion, the son of Don; and Gwyn, the son of Nudd. So great was 
their knowledge of the stars, and of their nature and situation, that 
they could foretell whatever may be desired to be known, to the day 
of doom.”+ There is a passage in Diodorus Siculus, in which he 
describes the Hyperboreans, now generally admitted to be the inhabit- 
ants of Britain, which seems to imply, that the Druids had invented 
powerful optical instruments, to aid them in their observation of the 
heavenly bodies. ‘It is also said, that in this island, the moon appears 
very near to the earth ; that certain eminences of a terrestrial form, are 
plainly seen init.” (1. ii.c.47.) From the Druidical remains, how- 
ever, preserved in the Bardic writings, we regret that we can supply 





* Myth. of Brit. Druids, pp. 47—51. + Myvyrian Archeology, vol. ii. Triad 89. 
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our readers with no better specimen of their scientific astronomy than 
is contained in the following eloquent poetical rhapsody. It seems to 
be put in the form of a challenge to the bards or teachers of other: 
nations. . 
“ Though I have sung already, 
I will sing of the world one day more; 
Much will I reason and meditate ; 
I will demand of the bards of the world— 
Why will they not answer me? 
What upholds the world 
That it falls not, destitute of support ? 
Or, if it were to fall, 
Which way would it go? 
Who would sustain it? 
How great a wanderer is the world! 
Whilst it glides on without resting 
It is still within its hollow orbit : 
How wonderful its frame, 
That it does not fall off in one direction ! 
How strange, that it is not disturbed 
By the multitude of tramplings !” 


II. But the Druids were not only the depositaries of physical science 
and speculation, but the great masters of moral and religious instruc- 
tion, which they imparted in the form of allegories and symbols, and 
quaint aphorisms, for the most part orally delivered. In one of the 
institutional triads the duties of the Druid-bard, one of the three orders 
into which the Druidical hierarchy was divided, are thus described, ‘‘ To 
give moral and religious instruction, in the convention of the bards, in 
the palace, in the place of worship, and in every family, in which he 
has full privilege.”* And in a passage from Strabo, quoted by Borlase, 
in his Antiquities of Cornwall, he bears the following testimony to their 
reputation as moral teachers: ‘‘ The Druids were remarkable for justice, 
moral and religious doctrines, and skill in the laws of their country, for 
which reason all disputes were referred to their arbitration ; and their 
decision, whether relating to private and domestic, or public and civil, 
affairs, was final.’’ We have already cited one specimen from Diogenes 
Laertius, of the form and nature of their teaching. Pomponius Mela, 
the Roman geographer, has preserved another of these didactic triads : 

Unum ex eis, que precipiunt in vulgus effluxit. 
Videlicet : “ Ut forent ad bella meliores 
eeternas esse animas 
vitamque alteram ad manes.” (I. iii. c. 2.) 


That is: “ To act bravely in war; 
that souls are immortal ; 
and there is another life after death.” 









* James’s Patriarchal Religion of Britain, p. 73. 
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Among the remains of the old bards, are certain very remarkable 
metrical triplets, called tribannau, which are supposed to perpetuate, 
in the original quaint and enigmatical form, the moral lessons orally 
taught by the Druids.* The peculiarity of these versicles is, that the 
first two lines describe some ordinary natural phenomenon, appa- 
rently quite unconnected with the doctrine which it is meant to incul- 
cate ; although the probability is, they were designed to have some 
symbolical or suggestive association with that which was to follow. 
We subjoin a few specimens, only premising that the English transla- 
tion does not retain the terse, aphoristical effect of the original, nor 
even the metrical construction, as it will be seen that each stanza in the 
original begins with the same form of expression— 


“ Eiry mynydd, gwyn pob ty ; “ Snow a robe o’er hamlet flings, 
Cynnefin bran a chanu In the wood the raven sings, 
Ni ddaw da o dra chysgu. Too much sleep no profit brings. 
Eiry mynydd, gwynt a’i tawl Fair the moon’s resplendent bow, 
Llydan lloergawl, glas tafawl Shining o’er the mountain snow, 
Odyd dyn diriaid dihawl. Peace the wicked never know. 
Eiry mynydd, glas gwyddfyd *Mid the snow green woodbines rise, 
Naturiaith pawb a’i dilyd All are bound by nature’s ties, 
Ni bydd doeth, yn hir mewn Ilid.” Anger dwells not with the wise.” + 


We will only give, in addition, a few of the maxims attached to other 
stanzas— 


“A noble descent is the most desolate of widows, unless it be wedded to some 
eminent virtue.” . 

“ God himself cannot procure good for the wicked.” 

“The most painful of diseases is that of the heart.” 

“ Beware of treating anything with contempt.” 

“ Like a ship in the midst of the sea, without rope, or sail, or anchor, is the young 
man who despises advice.” ¢ 





* We cannot better occupy the foot of this page than by transcribing a few lines 
of etymology on the word Drurp. Some authors derive the word from the Hebrew 
derussim, or drussim, which they translate contemplatores. Picard (Celtoped. lib. ii. 
p- 58) believes the Druids to have been called so from Druis, or Dryius, their 
leader, the fourth or fifth king of the Gauls, and father of Saron, or Naumes. Lye, 
and others, think it comes from the British deruidhon, very wise men. Wachter 
(who states copiously the various etymologies that have been proposed) derives it 
from British derw, an oak, and udd,a lord or master. Skinner judges that the 
Druids were not so called by themselves, but that the name was given them by the 
Greek settlers at Marseilles, propter guercuum cultum, from the Greek drus, an 
oak.—Enecyclop. Brit. and Richardson’s Dictionary, Art. Druip. 


+ Pat. Rel. p. 66. t¢ Mythology of the British Druids, p. 84. 














March 1, 1457. 


» 1, 1625. 
» 1, 1835. 
» 2,1791. 
» 2, 1825. 
» 4, 1583. 
» 4, 1629. 
» 6, 1583. 
» 7, 1804. 
» 8, 1750. 
» 9, 1813. 
» 10, 1658. 


» 12, 1670. 


» 13, 1555. 
» 13,1781. 
» 13,1791. 
» 24,1759. 
» 17, 1800. 


» 19, 1554. 
» 20, 1731. 
» 21, 1556. 
» 21, 1665. 
» 22, 1665. 
» 22, 1665. 
» 22, 1758. 
» 23, 1592. 
» 24, 1603. 
» 24, 1638. 
» 25, 1536. 
» 25, 1555. 
» 26, 1561. 
» 26, 1812. 


» 27, 1546. 


» 27, 1563. 


» 28, 1736. 


» 29, 1461. 
» 29, 1828. 
» 30, 1555. 
» 31,1799. 
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MEMORABLE DAYS IN MARCH. 


The commencement of the ancient church of the United Brethren. 

John Robinson, the restorer of Independency, died. 

Christianity suppressed in Madagascar. 

John Wesley, the founder of Arminian Methodism, died. 

Algiers nearly desolated by an earthquake. Blida destroyed, only 
300 out of 15,000 being saved. 

Bernard Gilpin died. 

The Massachusetts Bay charter granted. 

Zachary Ursinus, Professor of Divinity at Heidelberg, died. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society founded. 

Shock of an earthquake felt in London. 

Dr. Edwzrd Williams, of Rotherham, died. 

Pierre du Muniin, pastor of Charenton, and afterwards Professor of 
Divinity at Sedan, died. 

William Bridge, pastor of the ancient Congregational church at 
Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, died. 

Robert Ferrar, “ Bishop” of St. David’s, condemned to death. 

The planet Herschel discovered. 

Miss Penelope Boothby died. 

Risdon Darracott died. 

H.M.S. Queen Charlotte destroyed by fire off Leghorn, when 
800 persons perished. 


18, 1611-2. Bartholomew Legate burnt at Smithfield. 


Hooper examined by Queen Mary’s Commissioners. 

Earthquake at Foggia, 2000 persons perished. 

Archbishop Cranmer burnt at Oxford. 

Archbishop Usher died. 

The Great Plague of London broke out. 

Philip Henry’s reflections on the Oxford oath. 

Jonathan Edwards, President of New Jersey College, died. 

John Greenwood and Henry Barrowe condemned to death. 

Queen Elizabeth died. 

Great Earthquake in Calabria, which convulsed the whole sea 
coast for more than 200 miles, and swallowed up several cities. 

Berthold Haller, the Reformer of Berne, died. 

Knox’s farewell discourse at Frankfort. 

Conrad Lycosthenes died. 

Caraccas destroyed by an earthquake, 80,000 persons perished. 

Juan Diaz, one of the first Spanish converts to the Reformation, 
assassinated at the instigation of his brother. 

Act of Parliament, authorising the translation of the Scriptures 
into the Welsh language. 


28, 1557-8. Cuthbert Simpson burnt. 


Leonard Dober, missionary and elder in the church of the United 
Brethren, died. 

Battle of Towton, between the houses of York and Lancaster, 

Destructive earthquake at Lima. 

“ Bishop” Ferrar burnt at Caermarthen. 

Dr. Vanderkemp landed at Cape Town. 
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The present list is distinguished from those of the two previous 
months, by the number of remarkable providences which it records, 
and by which vast multitudes of human beings were snatched into 
eternity. Of the three scourges of which David had the choice 
presented to him,—famine, pestilence, and the sword,—two are here, 
and the absence of the other is impressively enough supplied by that 
most awful visitation, earthquake. Pestilence and earthquake are, if 
not the most deadly, certainly the most direct and immediate execu- 
tioners of Almighty justice on a careless world. The earthquake 
in Calabria, in 1638, was witnessed and described by Kircher, who, at 
the time of its occurrence was on a voyage from Messina to St. Ev- 
phemia. After witnessing the destruction of several cities, they came 
within sight of St. Euphemia, over which, though the atmosphere was 
then clear in other parts, a thick lurid cleud was gathering. This 
cleared off, and in place of the city there was an immense sheet of 
water! They therefore proceeded on to Naples, descrying throughout 
the whole length of the coast nothing but desolated cities and a 
houseless population. 

It has been suggested by some writers, anxious in such events to 
justify the ways of God to men, that earthquakes and volcanoes are 
necessary, to prevent the earth from being reduced to one uniform low 
level, and perhaps from being everywhere overflowed by water, as a 
necessary consequence of the perpetual, though gradual, detachment, 
which is going on, of the higher portions of its surface, by the grinding 
of glaciers, the sweeping of storms, and the washing of rains and rivers. 
We dispute not the philosophy of this argument : we believe that once 
** the waters stood above the mountains ;”’ and that “ at God’s rebuke they 
fled, at the voice of his thunder they hasted away.” We believe that 
the hills we call eternal, were projected into air by volcanic agency. 
But this argument is not quite conclusive. It does not account for 
the number which even our list embraces occurring within the period 
assigned to them. Yet these are but some only of the visitations 
which have occurred during the recurrences of a single month in two 
hundred years. We must look therefore for a higher final cause, and 
one which shall take in pestilence and famine, as well as earthquake. 
This Scripture gives us: “‘ When tuy judgments are in the earth, the 
inhabitants of the world will learn righteousness.” ‘ Put them in 
fear, O Lord, that the nations may know themselves to be but men.” 
** Seeing then that ali these things shall be dissolved, what manner of 
persons ought ye to be?” Isa. xxvi. 9; Psa. ix. 20; 2 Pet. iii. 11. 
and see verses 4—13, and ch. ii. 4—9. It is recorded that two 
days after the earthquake at Caraccas, in 1812, two thousand persons 
were married who had before been living in unlawful concubinage ; 
and that many restorations of stolen property were made, and other 
injuries redressed. There is also another lesson which such facts 
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impress upon us, a lesson of individual dependence, resignation, and 
gratitude. ‘‘ Thou, Lord, only makest mx dwell in safety !” 

If fire and the scourge of war have more of human instrumentality 
in them, they are yet, especially on the large scale, to be regarded as 
Divine judgments. They are indeed judgments, with the mystery 
unveiled: they are the fruit of sin. They that sow the wind shall 
reap the whirlwind. Who that considers that in the single battle of 
Towton, mentioned in our list, 36,000 Englishmen perished by the 
hands of fellow-countrymen, will not say with Cowper, 


“ War is a game, which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at,” 


and will not pray for the time when men shall “ beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks, and learn war 
no more ?”” 

The present list contains but little relating directly to missions, and 
what it does contain is of a painful rather than a pleasing nature. 
Postponing our notice of Dr. Vanderkemp’s character and labours, till 
our December Number, (he died Dec. 15, 1811,) the only other fact 
commemorated is the suppression of Christianity in Madagascar. 
We had prepared an abstract of the leading events connected with this 
mournful providence, from Mr. Freeman’s interesting volume on the 
subject ; but found it so inferior in clearness and interest to the narra- 
tive there given, that we have decided to refer our readers to the work 
itself. It is an event which lays our deepest religious sympathies under 
contribution ; and we should pray, both that our persecuted brethren 
may be supported and confirmed unto the end, and that the Sun of 
righteousness may now soon disperse and break through the black 
cloud, which has for ten years wrapped that once favoured island in 
spiritual gloom. So “shall the people that walk in darkness see a 
great light, and on them that dwell in the land of the shadow of 
death shall rue ticuT shine.” 

The colonisation of Massachusetts was an event by which the spread 
of true religion was greatly promoted. This was the second colonisa- 
tion of the English confessors of the seventeenth century,—the 
pilgrim fathers’ of America. The charter, though it did not, as 
Neal states, grant free liberty of conscience, conferred many civil 
privileges. We hope to notice in August the church covenant into 
which the settlers entered, on the sixth day of that month. 

It is a curious coincidence, that as our list contains but two notices 
relating to the circulation of the word of God, both of them are so 
closely connected with Wales. Not having immediately at hand 
Dr. Leifchild’s Life of Mr. Hughes, which contains an exact account 
of the circumstances which led to the formation of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, from the pen of William Alers Hankey, Esq., 
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we make no apology for transcribing the circumstances, as they are 
related in one of our children’s books, the January number of the 
Child’s Companion [Religious Tract Society]; and we shall be well 
pleased that the following extract should be regarded as a special 
contribution intended for the younger children of our families. Young 
as they are, they are our household treasures,—and, as the mother of the 
Gracchi said, ‘‘ our jewels,”"—and a sacred trust committed to our care. 


“ Tt was late in the year 1802, when a good minister, named Charles, was walking 
through the streets of Bala, a small town in Wales. He had not gone far when he 
met a little girl whom he knew. He asked her if she could tell him the text from 
which he had preached on the last Sunday. Instead of giving a ready answer, as 
she had been in the habit of doing, to his questions, she hung down her head in 
silence. ‘Can you not tell me the text, my little girl?’ said the minister. Still she 
was silent, and burst into tears. At last she said,‘ The v-eather, sir, has been so bad, 
that I could not get to read the Bible.” ‘Could not get to read the Bible! how 
was that?’ He soon learned the cause: there was no copy of the word of God to 
which she could get access, either at her own home, or among her friends; and 
she used to travel seven miles over the hills, every week, to a place where she could 
get a Welsh Bible, to read the chapter from which the minister took his text on the 
Sunday. But, during that week, the cold and stormy weather had kept her from 
her usual journey. 

“ After she had gone, Mr. Charles began to reflect how many there were without 
the sacred Scriptures. He next inquired among the people in the town and villages, 
in how many houses the Bible was to be met with. He found there was only one 
copy to about every eighty families! What was to be done? He was nota rich 
man, so he could not supply them; and even if he could get the money, he well 
knew they were not to be bought, as there were very few printed in those days. 
After he had thought much on the subject, he resolved to go to London to seek for 
help in giving the word of God to his beloved Welsh people. 

“To London, therefore, he went, and made many inquiries for Welsh Bibles, but 
obtained only a small number. He now thought he would seek for some pious 
persons who might assist him; he had heard that several ministers and gentlemen 
used to meet early in the morning, to consult about the circulation of tracts, so he 
resolved to call on them, hoping that they would help him. It was early on the 
morning of the 7th of December, 1802, that the Welsh minister paid a visit to the 
Committee of the Religious Tract Society, and made known his errand. They talked 
together about the state of the people without the word of God; and they soon 
resolved to make an effort to circulate the Bible more largely. They first consulted 
how they could procure a supply of Bibles for Wales, and then for England ; when 
a minister present said, ‘ A Bible Society for Wales !—a Bible Society for England !— 
why not a Bible Society for the world?” After the Committee of the Tract Society 
had talked over the matter for several months, these gentlemen, along with some 
others, formed the British and Foreign Bible Society. ‘Behold, how great a matter 
a little fire kindleth!’ Who could have thought that the fact of the little Welsh 
girl not being able to remember the text would have led the minister to London, 
and that his visit to the Committee of the Religious Tract Society would have ended 
in forming a separate society, which in forty years has sent out nearly sixteen 
millions of copies of the Scriptures ?” 


We come now to the history of ecclesiastical reformation. The 
church of the United Brethren commemorate the distinct organisation 
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of their evangelical communion on the Ist of March. It dates from 
the year 1457, and arose among the Taborites of Bohemia, the more 
sincere and earnest, but also, it must be owned, the more turbulent 
of the ecclesiastical parties into which the Bohemian church divided, 
in consequence of the severe persecutions by which the martyrdom 
of Huss and Jerome were followed up. The milder party, the Ca- 
lixtines, limited their demands to the following four articles : 


“1. That the word of God should be preached freely, and without any obstacle, as 
Christ commanded his disciples. 

“2. That the Lord’s Supper should be administered to all believers, in both kinds, 
according to our Saviour’s institution. 

“3. That the clergy should be divested of their endowments and worldly posses- 
sions, and brought back to their primitive simplicity. 

“4, That strict discipline should be enforced, and every kind of vice severely 
punished, both among the clergy and the laity.”—Bost’s History. 


“The Taborites, however,” says Bost, 


“insisted with great earnestness on the correction of errors in doctrine, and the 
abolition of rites which served to foster superstition. They appealed to the Scrip- 
tures in everything, rejecting what did not agree with them; they endeavoured to 
restore the primitive purity and simplicity of the apostolic church; they addressed 
one another as brethren and sisters, and they had one common table. Preaching 
constituted a principal part of their worship. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
were administered with simplicity, and held to be the only symbolical ordinances 
instituted by Christ. Their ministers were not allowed to possess property, but were 
maintained by the voluntary contributions of the people. They characterised the 
monastic orders as an invention of the devil; and rejected, as contrary to the word 
of God, the doctrines of the sacrifice of the mass, purgatory, auricular confession, the 
invocation of the saints, the worship of images and relics, and the merit of good 
works. They insisted on the exercise of a rigorous church discipline, without re- 
spect of persons.” —Bost’s History. 


During the sanguinary war which issued on the emperor Sigis- 
mund’s invasion of Bohemia, and which was carried on for thirteen 
years with great atrocity on both sides, the same excesses sprang up 
which were produced in our own civil war, by the monstrous inter- 
mixture of military and religious enthusiasm, and the impossibility of 
keeping even a religiously-disposed army under the necessary restraints 
of sober, practical truth. Hence 


“Some fanatical priests arose among them, who announced the personal coming of 
Christ to reign with the Taborites over his enemies for a thousand years ; and hence 
sprang the two opposite classes into which the Taborites [like the Independents of 
the 17th century] were divided, the one consisting of spiritual Christians, and the 
other being mere reforming zealots, who having once engaged in war, thought of 
nothing but maintaining their rights by the sword.”—Bost, p. 35. 


Andrew Marvel truly said, that the church’s arms under oppression 
were not military weapons, but “cries and supplications.” The 
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histories of the Taborites and of the Scotch covenanters prove this. 
It was, however, from the spiritual portion of the party that the 
ecclesiastical constitution, whose establishment is commemorated in 
our list, proceeded; and at a somewhat later date. God came to 
them, not in the whirlwind or the earthquake, but in the still small 
voice, when those were over. The second war, occasioned by the 
articles of the council of Basle, which the Taborites refused to accept, 
and in which the Calixtines, deceived, as they discovered too late, 
respecting the effect of the articles, also joined against them, issued 
in the entire defeat of the Taborites, and the extirpation of the greater 
part of their military enthusiasts. ‘‘It was,” says Bost, “in these 
times of trouble, that the Taborites, reduced by their sufferings to the 
remnant of real Christians among them, endeavoured quietly to effect 
a true reformation of the church.”” They succeeded in obtaining from 
Podiebrad, the regent, and afterwards king, of Bohemia, a district in 
the country of Litiz, on the borders of Silesia and Moravia, where they 
formed ‘‘a settlement in which they might enjoy perfect liberty of 
conscience, and a free exercise of their religious principles. To this 
spot a considerable number of nobles, citizens, and clergy removed 
from Prague and other parts, who united together with the resolution 
to brave all dangers in the preservation of their religious liberty, and 
at the same time to suffer all things, rather than take up arms against 
their enemies, as the Taborites had done.’’ What follows is from 
Bost : 


“ The brethren at Litiz were as yet far from being independent in their church 
government ; they still received their preachers from the Calixtines, who sent them 
some of such a description, that great discontent was excited; many persons who 
cherished evangelical sentiments left the churches, and lived in the neglect of the 
public ordinances of religion. The brethren upon this applied again to the Calix- 
tines, who, however, were far from unanimous in the counsels they were prepared 
to offer them. Rockyzan [the head of the Calixtines, and Archbishop elect of 
Prague,] decidedly opposed their measures, as gradually tending to a complete rup- 
ture with the established church ; but his colleague, Martin Lupacius, though he had 
gone over from the Taborites to the Calixtines, still retained an attachment to his 
former friends, and advised them to persevere with courage, adding, that since they 
met with so many difficulties, they ought to cease from seeking assistance from 
others, and to consult on the means of forming among themselves an independent 
religious constitution, the government of which they should confide to suitable men 
selected from their own body. He advised them to take for their model the doctrine 
and discipline of the primitive church; and though, by that step, they would draw 
upon themselves the hatred of the Romish party, and of those who were halting 
between two opinions, yet they would do the will of God, and deliver their own souls. 
He reminded them of the violent struggles which the friends of the truth had been 
forced to maintain in former years, at the same time observing, that the church was 
not to be defended by bloodshed and murder. He particularly charged them to 
establish strict order and discipline among themselves, and again urged upon them 
the necessity of providing ministers from their own body, for whom they might 
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after procure regular ordination. 
same advice. 

“The brethren felt the importance of this advice, and were led to submit the mat- 
ter wholly to Him who has promised that “wherever two or three agree together 
upon earth to ask anything in his name, he will give it to them.” They therefore 
met together for prayer to God, to be directed whether it was his will that they 
should withdraw from that church, which had now become a spiritual Sodom and 
Babylon, and to form a church among themselves more consistent with his word. 
They received what they believed to be an intimation of the Divine will in answer 
to their prayers, and immediately commenced the work. This took place in 1457. 
They then assumed the name of Unitep BretHrRen, and chose from their own 
number three provisional elders, of whom Gregory, before mentioned, the nephew 
and colleague of Rockyzan, was one, a man eminent for his piety, wisdom, and expe- 
rience in Divine things.” —Bost’s History. 


Several other Calixtine ministers gave them the 


Thus arose a church whose subsequent history, till its almost entire 
destruction, in the thirty years’ war, might be written with tears and 
blood. It furnished a great number of faithful martyrs, and excellent 
men: and the Herrnhuters, who distinguish the offices of bishop and 
elder, derived their episcopacy from Commenius and Jablonsky, its last 
bishops. But the episcopacy of the Moravians, as those who have 
visited them at Herrnhut, or have even read the life of Gambold, 
know, is of a very simple, inoffensive character, and if not absolutely 
primitive, is sufficiently near it to escape all appearance of spiritual 
arrogance and usurpation. The history of the origin of the United 
Brethren, written in Latin by Lusatius, and of which Commenius 
published an abstract in German, with an appendix containing amr 
exposition of the constitution and discipline of the church, is, we can 
testify, a very valuable work ; but Bost has perhaps given enough to 
satisfy the curiosity of general readers. ‘ For our brethren and com- 
panions’ sakes, let us now say, Peace be with them, and because of the 
house of the Lord our God, let us seek their good.” 

The history of persecution, alas! again supplies its quota to our 
list; and Protestantism (sad to say) resorts to treachery, and even 
lights the brand. The scattering of the English church at Frankfort, 
by Cox and his party, is an indelible blot upon their characters. 
Determined, in opposition both to the wishes of the brethren, who re- 
ceived them, and the concession of the Frankfort magistrates, 
to force king Edward’s liturgy upon a church which was rejoicing in 
the liberty wherewith Christ had made them free, they were not 
contented with disturbing and interrupting the public service, but 
denounced the pastor of the church as a traitor! Sensible of the 
treachery of Cox and bis confederates, and assured that Knox was a 
‘learned, grave, and godly man ;”” but fearful of risking the emperor's 
displeasure, and believing that they would be compelled to give him 
up, either to the Diet of the Empire, or the Queen of Great Britain 
and her Spanish consort, they advised him to retire from the city. 
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On the 25th of March, therefore, Knox delivered his farewell discourse 
**to about fifty members of the congregation, who assembled at his 
lodgings in the evening, and the next day left the city,” attended, as 
Paul was from Ephesus, ‘by the same friends who bade him farewell 
with many tears.” Had he, as too many have done on such occasions, 
consulted with flesh and blood, and thought only of his private in- 
juries, he might have preached from David’s complaint, ‘‘ It was not 
an enemy that reproached me,” &c.; but the great-souled man chose 
a more excellent way, and followed after love. 

The spirit of Cox and his companions appeared under Elizabeth, in 
the condemnation of Barrowe, Greenwood, and the other Protestant 
martyrs of her reign. We do not approve of all the practices or all the 
principles of Elizabeth’s and Whitgift’s victims. We do not justify the 
Puritans or Brownists in all things. But we must regard the suf- 
ferers of both classes as men who were before their age in some great 
truths, and as martyrs and confessors, who asserted, at the expense of 
their lives or liberties, the royal prerogatives of our Divine Redeemer. 

But where, then, shall we place the Arian, Bartholomew Legate, who 
in 1611-12 was delivered over to the secular power, by Bishop King, 
as “a contumacious and obdurate heretic,’ and burnt at Smithfield, 
under King James’s writ De heretico comlurendo? ‘He was,” says 
Neal, after Fuller, “a comely person, . . . about forty years of age, 
of a fluent tongue, excellently well versed in the Scriptures, and of an 
unblameable conversation.’” He lay a considerable time in Newgate ; 
‘and a pardon was offered him at the stake, if he would recant ; but 
he refused it.” 

Our answer shall be candid. We consider Arianism a very incon- 
sistent creed, and, therefore, one which may be professed by persons of 
fundamentally opposite convictions respecting the requisites to salvation. 
It is (or perhaps we should rather say was, for as a profession it is 
almost obsolete) in some a careless intellectual theory, involving, on 
rationalist principles, the denial of the essential and necessary deity 
of the Son of God: in others the profession of it included faith in our 
Lord’s death as an atonement for sin, and the offering of Divine worship 
to his name. In the former class we see mere Rationalism urging 
careless worldlings or high-minded sceptics to pour contempt on vulgar 
orthodoxy ; in the latter, we believe that there have been not a few 
whose hearts were right in the main, and who trusted in, and loved 
their unseen yet omnipresent and omnipotent Saviour; though pre- 
vented by misguided speculation, partly by the misinterpretation of some 
striking passages, from receiving the mystery of “three in one.” One 
of the latter class we consider to be a Christian, though an erring one ; 
and if he were put to death for his whole faith, by infidels or heathens, 
we should account him a martyr; but if by other professed christians 
doctrinally orthodox, he were put to death for his denial of our Lord’s 
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divinity, we should regard him as a murdered man, but not as a 
martyr, at least not in the Christian sense of the term. As Mr. Hall 
has said in his review of Belsham’s Memoirs of Lindsey : 


“We are cordially disposed to admire integrity wherever we perceive it; but we 
cannot permit ourselves to place sacrifices to error on the same footing as sacrifices 
to truth, without annihilating their distinction. If revealed truth possess anything 
of sanctity and importance, the profession of it must be more meritorious [we should 
prefer saying, of greater moral value,} than the profession of its opposite; and, by 
consequence, sacrifices made to that profession must be more estimable. He who 
suffers in the cause of truth is entitled to admiration; he who suffers in the defence 
of error and delusion to our commiseration : which are unquestionably very different 
sentiments. If truth is calculated to elevate and sanctify the character, he who 
cheerfully sacrifices his worldly emolument to the pursuit of it, [and much more he 
who sacrifices his life for the sake of it,] must be supposed to have participated, in 
no common degree, of its salutary operation. He who suffers equal privations in 
the propagation of error, evinces, it is confessed, his possession of moral honesty; 
but unless persuasion could convert error into truth, it is impossible it should impart 
to error the effects of truth..... In a word, the nature of the doctrine professed 
must be taken into consideration, before we can determine that profession to be a 
Christian profession: nor is martyrdom entitled to the high veneration justly 
bestowed on acts of heroic piety, on any other grounds than its being, what the term 
imports, an attestation of the truth. It is the saint which makes the martyr, and 
not the martyr the saint.”—Hall’s Works, 8vo. edit. vol. iv. pp. 221, 224, 5. 


In Legate’s sacrifice of life, we see, then, whatever his views of the 
atonement or faith in it might be, no martyrdom, but only a legal 
murder perpetrated in the sacred names of law, truth, and religion. 
He did not suffer for the truth he may have held, but for the error 
which corrupted it. But we have reason to bless God, that in the 
times in which we live, the usurpation of rulers over individual con- 
sciences is not expressed in the sanguinary ways in which it once was ; 
and the more so, since the last few years have proved, that the spirit 
of persecution, though long scared by public opinion into holes and 
corners, is by no means extinct, even in our Protestant country; but 
would, if permitted, truss up her victims for the fire, as cheerily as in 
the vaunted ‘ olden time.’ 

Cuthbert Simpson suffered for his stedfast devotion to the cause of 
Christ and his pure gospel, in a day when multitudes abjured their 
religion, and many fled to foreign countries. He was deacon of a con- 
gregation which assembled for worship, frequently at night-time, in 
different parts of London and the neighbourhood, and sometimes on 
board ship in the Thames. By the treachery of a false brother, their 
worship was at length broken in upon, and the minister, Mr. John 
Rough, and Cuthbert Simpson, the deacon, were apprehended. A 
special providence, however, attended even these hard circumstances ; 
for “‘ whereas,”’ says Neal, quoting Clarke’s Martyrology, 


“ Simpson, the deacon, used to carry the book wherein the names of the congre. 
gation were contained, to their private assemblies; he happened that day, through 
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the good providence of God, to leave it with Mrs. Rough, the minister’s wife. When 
he was in the town, the recorder of London examined him strictly, and because he 
would neither discover the book nor the names, he was put upon the rack three 
times in one day. He was then sent to Bonner, who said to the spectators, ‘ You 
see what a personable man this is: and for his patience, if he was not a heretic, I 
should much commend him, for he has been thrice racked in one day, and in my 
house has endured some sorrow, and yet I never saw his patience moved.’ But not- 
withstanding this, Bonner condemned him, and ordered him first into the stocks in 
his coal-house, and from thence to Smithfield, where, with Mr. Fox and Davenish, two 
others of the church taken at Islington, he ended his life in the flames.” 


Besides “bishop” Ferrar, who was burnt at Caermarthen, there were 
also burnt in the course of the same month, Neal tells us, 


“ Mr. Lawrence. a priest, at Colchester; Mr. Tomkins, a weaver, in Smithfield; 
Mr. Hunter, an apprentice of nineteen years of age, at Brentwood; Mr. Causton and 
Mr. Higden, gentlemen of good estate, in Essex; Mr. Wm. Pigot, at Braintree; 
Mr. Stephen Knight, at Maldon, Mr. Rawlings White, a poor fisherman, at Cardiff.” 


Thus the Gospel had its witnesses from various ranks and pro- 
fessions, as well as different parts of the land. ‘ Many had trial of 
cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover of bonds and imprison- 
ments ;”” and many “were tortured, not accepting deliverance, that 
they might obtain a better resurrection.” 

The assassination of Juan Diaz by his brother was a mournful fulfil- 
ment of our Lord’s words: ‘‘ Think not that I am come to send peace on 
earth ; I come not to send peace, but asword..... A man’s foes 
shall be they of his own household.” Juan Diaz was a native of 
Cuenea, in Spain, who, having gone to Paris to prosecute his studies in 
the Sorbonne, fell in with the Holy Scriptures, and some of Luther’s 
writings. Being thus imbued with the principles of the Reformation, 
and finding it unsafe to remain in Paris, he visited Geneva and Stras- 
burg, in which cities he obtained the friendship of Calvin and Bucer. 
At Strasburg, he acquired a knowledge of the art of printing, made 
some progress in a Spanish translation of the Bible, and wrote some 
theological pieces. Being induced by Bucer’s persuasion, and at the 
solicitation of the senate of Strasburg, to accompany him to Ratisbon, 
to assist in a conference held in that city with the Romish party, he 
distinguished himself so greatly by his learning and eloquence, that 
Malvenda, a Spanish priest, whom the Emperor had sent to attend the 
conference, ‘ declared, that the Protestants would triumph more through 
one Spaniard brought over to their party than ten thousand Germans, 
and attempted by repeated interviews, to dissuade him from continuing 
in their society.’ Being, however, baffled by Diaz, who, with all the 
honest ardour of conviction, opposed the principles of the Gospel to 
those of the artful Jesuit, Malvenda wrote to the confessor of Charles V. 
giving him an account of their conferences, and urging stringent 
measures with the Protestants. This having been repeated to Juan’s 
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brother Alphonso, who was an advocate in the papal court, he set off 
immediately for Ratisbon, accompanied by an assassin, and determined 
either to convert his brother, or dispatch him. Finding on his arrival, 
that Juan had gone on to Neuburg, he followed him thither, bearing a 
letter from Malvenda, in which Juan was exhorted to obey his brother, 
who would give him good counsel. This letter, and all his arguments 
and promises, producing no effect, he at length pretended to be shaken 
in his own mind, by what Juan had said ; and would have prevailed on 
him to return with him by way of Trent to Rome, by the promise of his 
aid in diffusing the principles of the Reformation, but for the inter- 
position of Bucer, who suspected treachery. Concealing, however, his 
chagrin, Alphonso, before his departure, ‘exhorted him to constancy ;’ 
expressed with much apparent feeling ‘ his happiness, that in so short 
a time he had profited so much by his conversation ; ‘then thrusting 
fourteen crowns in his hand for present exigencies, he bid him farewell 
with many tears on both sides.’ What followed, we give from Mid- 
dleton’s Memoirs of the Reformers, vol. ii. pp. 284, 5. 


“ The insidious lawyer, with his assassin, proceeded to Augsburg ; but the next day, 
having prevailed on the driver of the car in which they travelled, to linger awhile on the 
road, they returned privately, purchased an axe of a carpenter, and, disguising them- 
selves, passed the night in a neighbouring village. Early on the following morning, 
March 27th, 1546, they entered Neuburg as soon as the gates were opened, like com- 
mon pedestrians, having left their horses at alittle distance. The ruffian, habited as a 
postman, knocked at the door of Diaz’s lodgings, and was told by a lad who opened 
it, that his master was in bed. ‘ Tell him, then, immediately to rise,’ said he, ‘ for I 
have intelligence for him from his brother.’ Diaz, being awakened, threw a cloak 
about him, and, leaving his bedchamber, went into the next room to receive the 
messenger, who ascended the stairs, leaving Alphonso below. The letter was pre- 
sented to him, purporting to be a warning from his brother, who had discovered 
some machinations against him at Augsburg, and advised him to beware of Malvenda, 
and others, who were enemies to Christ, and thirsted for the blood of his saints. 
While the amiable victim was poring over the paper, and endeavouring to decipher 
its contents by the glimmer of the morning, the assassin struck the axe, which he 
had concealed under his coat, with such force into the right side of his head, that 
it was fixed in the wound, and catching his body as he fell without a groan, laid it 
down, and softly stealing to his employer, they both instantly quitted the town. 
Mounting their horses without the gate, they rode full speed to Pottmes, half-way 
betwixt Augsburg and Neuburg, where they found a relay, which soon enabled them 
to rejoin their travelling-car. The murder was so silently committed, that Senarcli, 
who had slept in the same apartment with Diaz, heard nothing of it, till he was 
disturbed. by the jingle of the murderer’s spurs, as he descended the stairs ; when, 
feeling alarmed, he sprung out of bed, and, rushing into the adjoining room, beheld 
the mangled corpse of his friend. 

“Diaz, foreboding, perhaps, some peril in leaving Neuburg with Bucer, on his 
intended return to Strasburg, had just before written his will, and a confession of 
his faith. Senarcli relates, moreover, that he had spent great part of that very night 
in prayer on his bended knees, and that he had been earnestly and affectionately 
exhorting him, as they lay in bed, to a consideration of the works of God, and the 


cultivation of real piety.” 
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Leaving this awful fratricide, which opened the minds of many to 
the real designs and principles of the papal party, we turn to the more 
joyful departures of distinguished Christians. We had intended to say 
something of Robinson, the sincere and upright restorer of Congre- 
gationalism, and something of Wesley, the indefatigable soldier of the 
cross, who united the sagacity of the general to the physical exertion 
and endurance of the private, but space is wanting. The reader who 
would pursue the edifying account of Du Moulin’s last hours, must 
seek it in Thornton, or elsewhere. Usher we have mentioned before. 
Bridge, we shall have a better opportunity of noticing when we speak 
of the church covenant in which he joined with his flock. The 
departure of Robinson’s flock for America, will also enable us to refer 
to his inestimable farewell letter. We must leave the German divines 
named in our list to those who have Melchior Adam’s, or some other, 
biography of the Reformers. Jonathan Edwards died as he had lived, 
thoughtful, considerate of others, and dutiful towards God. His death 
was occasioned by small-pox, which broke out a second time in his 
throat, and prevented his taking the necessary medicines. 


“He said but very little in his sickness; but was an admirable instance of 
patience and resignation to the last. Just at the close of life, as some persons who 
stood by, expecting he would breathe his last in a few minutes, were lamenting his 
death, not only as a great frown on the college, (over which he had just been 
appointed president) but as having a dark aspect on the interest of religion in 
general, to their surprise, not imagining that he heard, or ever would speak another 
word, he said, ‘ Trust in God, and ye need not fear.’ These were his last words.” — 
Life, p. 84, vol. i. of his Works. 


The death of queen Elizabeth was an inglorious and melancholy 
close to a selfish, though magnificent and singularly successful, career. 
Having turned her back upon the purer aspirations of her youth, she 
gave herself to the world, and the world was, we fear, her portion. 
But it forsook her before life forsook her. Goaded to madness, if 
Aubrey and Osborne speak truly, by the dying confession of Lady 
Nottingham, that she had withheld the token which was to have 
secured the safety of her favourite Essex, she shook the unhappy 
woman in her dying bed, and resigned herself to remorse and despair. 
She certainly lingered during her last weeks in the most helpless 
misery ; then died, and left small sign of faith or hope. ‘‘ How are 
they brought into desolation, as in a moment ! they are utterly consumed 
with terrors. As a dream, when one awaketh, so, O Lord, when thou 
awakest, thou shalt despise their image.” 

We have noticed the death of Miss Boothby, because of the in- 
scription on her monument, which is a most admired work of Banks, 
the sculptor. This reads: ‘Penelope Boothby, only child of Sir Brooke 
and Dame Susannah Boothby, born April 11, 1785; died March 13, 
1791. She was in form and intellect most exquisite. The unfortunate 
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parents ventured their all on this frail bark, and the wreck was total.” 
Unhappy idolatry! and, oh, unhappy parents! How loudly does the 
voice which issues from this tomb say, “Be not deceived; God is 
not mocked : for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 
For he that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption; but 
he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” 
Gal. vi. 7, 8. 





ON MAN’S IGNORANCE OF HIMSELF.—A SKETCH. 
“ And Nathan said unto David, Thou art the man.”—2 Sam. xii. 7. 


“Tue proper study of mankind is man.” Man must always be an 
object of interest to his fellow-man. Universal history is only the 
essence, of innumerable biographies ; and the reason why, in so many 
instances, history is not true, is, because biography is not true. The 
great fault in ancient and modern times has been, that biographers, in 
portraying character, have dwelt exclusively upon excellences, and have 
studiously avoided all mention of defects. They have not given us 
man in the ease and undress of life, and hence we have little sympathy 
with the men whose histories they have written—they are not flesh 
and blood ; they may be angels, they are not men. The sacred writers 
give us sketches of character, etchings, bold outlines, trae to the life. 
There is the countenance, in all its ruggedness, there are all the harsh 
lines, and no attempt is made to soften them down. We recognise 
our common nature—we know we are looking upon MEN. 

Men’s characters frequently change with their circumstances. What 
a contrast between the youthful shepherd and the monarch of Israel ! 
The simplicity and transparency of his character have been injured by 
his elevation to the throne. The king appears to have been insen- 
sible to the enormity of the sin he had committed, to have felt no 
compunction, to have breathed no penitential prayer. Nathan the 
prophet is sent to him, but instead of charging him with his crime 
and denouncing his sin, he had recourse to a parable admirably adapted 
to produce the desired effect. The indignation of the monarch is 
aroused, he pronounces the sentence, and confirms it by an oath,— 
when suddenly and abruptly his anger, his justice, and his sentence 
are turned against himself ; for “‘Nathan said unto David, Tuov art the 
man.” 

1. Many men are entirely ignorant of their own characters. They 
may be conversant with the literature of past ages, and familiar with 


the geography of many countries, but they are unacquainted with that 


branch of knowledge which is all-essential—the knowledge of them- 
selves. They have no desire to look on the lineaments of their own 
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moral character, or to see what manner of men they are. A child may 
read them, but they have never read themselves. If a fragment of 
some bone dug out of the mountain be inspected by a skilful anatomist, 
he will tell the character of the animal to which it belonged; and a 
word, an act, is sufficient to indicate the character of the man, and yet 
the man knows not himself. He has never read those impressions 
which the heart is continually throwing off, he has never had com- 
munion with his own thoughts; there are chambers of imagery 
into which he has never entered, and galleries hung with the pictures 
of the most memorable events, in which he has never walked. He is 
willing to sit for his portrait to any man who is prepared to flatter 
him, and produce a picture upon which falsehood is stamped, but he 
has no wish to see the reality. 

2. Men who are ignorant of their own characters are the most 
severe in the judgments they form of others. We see an illustration 
of this in the case of David; his indignation was aroused when he 
heard that the ewe lamb of the poor man, his only lamb, nourished 
and brought up with his children, had been torn from him in all the 
wantonness of power, by one who had flocks and herds of his own ; 
‘and he said, As the Lord liveth, the man that hath done this thing 
shall surely die: and he shall restore the lamb fourfold, because he 
did this thing, and because he had no pity.”” The Pharisee thanks 
God that he is not as the Publican, and the spendthrift speaks with 
the greatest contempt of the miser. Place before a man a full-length 
portrait of himself, in which you have depicted him as he is, he will 
not recognise the likeness, but will speak with indignation of the man 
whose character is thus portrayed. Tell him he is looking on him- 
self, and you will produce an effect as electrical as when ‘‘ Nathan said 
unto David, Thou art the man.” 

3. Such men are ignorant of their capabilities for sinning. There 
was a man who said to an ancient prophet, “ Is thy servant a dog that 
he should do this thing?” but we read that he did that very thing 
he deemed himself incapable of doing. If we knew the sins that men 
would commit, sins which they do not think it is in their nature to 
perpetrate, like that prophet we might well weep. In the days of our 
Lord the Jews said, If we had lived in the days of our fathers we would 
not have slain the prophets; and yet these very men were about to 
crucify the Lord of life and glory. 

4. What an effect is produced in a man by an acquaintance with 
himself! The first time that he looks on himself, it is not surprising 
that he should start back with astonishment and dread. He has 
beheld his countenance reflected in a faithful mirror, and he is filled 
with shame. He abhors himself and repents as in dust and ashes. 
Every man shall look on his own portrait, either in this world or in the 
next. He shall see himself as he is, whether he like it or not. But 
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the knowledge there will come too late. Better, far better, cost what 
it may, know thyself here. 

This self-knowledge, moreover, attained here is necessary to all 
improvement. The evil within us must be ascertained, felt, confessed, 
before it can be removed. Art thou aware, O sinner, what is in thy 
heart? Hast thou ever looked in upon its chamber of imagery? It is 
deceitful above all things—it is desperately wicked ; if thou knewest of 
what it is capable, thou wouldst start back from thyself. It is time to 
inquire. Repentance, renovation, the purification of fire, are needful 
for thee ; and they cannot even begin till thou hast communed with 
thine heart. 

And does the Christian know how much unbelief, how much folly, 
how much lust, still have their dwelling-place in Ais breast? Does he 
ever suspect that he may be as Gehazi, as David, as Hezekiah? Is he 
aware how his character is thus enfeebled, how comparatively slow his 
growth in Divine things; asa consequence, how small his influence, 
and how limited his power, compared with what they might be? 
Reader, we address you. Let your prayer be, ‘ Search me, O God, and 
know my heart; try me, and know my thoughts; and see if there be 
any wicked way in me, and lead me in the way everlasting.”” A new 
era commenced in the history of David from the moment when “ Nathan 
said unto him, Thou art the man.’’ Nor can we tell to what excellence 
we may reach, if we begin by confessing and deploring our sins, and 


surrender ourselves to the mercy and grace of God. 
B.* 





PAUL AND PLATO ON THE NATURE AND ENORMITY 
OF SIN. 


‘Tur exceeding sinfulness of sin’ is neither believed nor under- 
stood by any one who goes on in his sins, nor by any one who has 
not fled to Christ for pardon, nor by any one who is not as truly 
trying to be saved from his sins, as he would try to get recovery from 
a dangerous or painful disease. In each of these cases, there is much 
positive ignorance of the evil of sin, as well as unbelief of what is known 
of its criminality. Indeed, the real nature of sin can only be well 
known to those who have acquainted themselves, from the Scriptures, 
with the character of God, and the nature of holiness, and the spirit 
of the eternal law, and the design of the cross, and the glory of heaven. 
We must study the nature of many things, both seen and unseen, 
before we can understand the nature or the enormity of sin. And 
yet there is much in us and around us to force upon us much know- 
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ledge, and even to fix within us solemn convictions, of the evil of sin, 
were we never to consult the Bible at all on the subject. Every vice and 
folly tells a sad tale in the long run. The lusts of both the flesh and 
the mind avenge themselves fearfully upon the bodies and minds that 
indulge them. No one speaks well, or thinks well, of his sins, on his 
death-bed, nor in his sick-bed. Then, sinners both think and speak 
almost as i// of sin, as the Bible itself does. But then, in general, 
this change of opinion comes too late to be of any use. Very few 
of those who learn the evil of sin only from their sufferings, know 
anything about the true remedy for sin, or have any one near them to 
point them wisely to ‘‘the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of 
the world.” 

But still, common as this fact is, it seldom sends home any such 
conviction to the heart of even those who love the same sins, as to 
eheck them in any great degree. The wreck of body or mind by 
vicious indulgence, may induce some who witness it to moderate their 
pursuit of pleasure; but in general, the shock it gives to sensualists is 
soon forgotten, and the wreck itself set down to the account, not of 
sin, but of bad management, or of a feeble constitution. Accordingly, 
except when religion comes to bear in some way upon the vicious 
classes of society, few are ever seen deserting from their ranks, even 
when victims are most numerous and appalling. Yea, the place of 
these victims is soon filled up by new recruits. Every form of 
criminal pleasure finds a fresh supply of votaries, as soon and readily 
as if nothing fatal had ever occurred in taverns, theatres, gardens, or 
hells ! 

Such being the facts of the case, it is of immense importance, yea, 
absolutely necessary, to learn the evil of sin from the word of God, if 
we would either shun, dread, or hate it. Its nature, principle, and 
tendencies, must be understood and believed, just as we judge of deadly 
poisons, and of venomous serpents, and of infectious fevers, and of foul 
air. Nor must our chief attention be confined to the way in which 
sin ¢el/s upon health, character, and peace, in this world. That is 
indeed always sad, and often shocking ; but it is nothing, compared with 
the way in which sin tells upon the soul, in reference to the next 
world ; for it makes the soul unfit for, as well as unworthy of, any 
other place in all the universe of being, but “the place prepared for 
the devil and his angels.” And yet, ‘‘ Fools make a mock at sin,” 
and the generality see but little evil in it ! 

This arises, some say, from Scripture and religious people making 
sin out to be a worse thing than it really is. The sacred writers are 
charged with, or suspected of, exaggerating the evil of sin, and the 
depravity of the heart. Even the Saviour himself is thought too 
harsh, in depicting and denouncing human nature, and actual sin. 
It is, however, a very great mistake to suppose that the Bible brands 
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sin worse than it deserves, or than it was branded defore the Bible was 
known. Writers who never saw the Bible, and who lived ages before 
its chief oracles against sin were uttered, have said as severe things 
against both human nature and sin, as either the prophets or the 
apostles. 

This fact ought to be more generally known, even by Christians ; 
for they too often speak as if what the Scriptures say about guilt and 
depravity had taken the world by surprise, or had never been known 
or noticed by the light of nature. ~ But it is the remepy for sin, and 
not the disease of sin, that is a matter of pure revelation. The great 
heathen philosophers knew the disease well, although they knew 
nothing about the remedy, and but little about “the exceeding sin- 
fulness of sin,” as the abominable thing that God’s soul hateth. 
Accordingly, it would not be very difficult to find in the writings of 
Plato, parallels to the strongest things said by the sacred writers. Nor 
is this at all wonderful: the Scriptures, in defining and depicting 
sin, speak to matter of fact, rather than of doctrine, on this subject ; 
and, therefore, any manof sense and honesty, looking at facts, must 
speak very much as the prophets and apostles did, so far as words 
are concerned. 

Hence Plato, as well as Paul, called sin “the transgression of the 
law.”’ ‘‘Sin,” he says, “is most distant from law and order.” ‘It 
is an overlooking or despising of laws.’”’—Repud. 9 sect. Aristotle 
also, in both his Ethics and Logic, calls it anomia and paranomia—law- 
lessness and a violation of law. 

Even the Saviour’s dark picture of the human heart, “out of the 
heart proceed,” &c., is not without parallel in heathen philosophy. 
Plato says, “All manner of disorders infest human nature. Men 
being impotent, are torn by their own lusts, as by wild horses.” —Polit. 
p. 274. Even Aristotle, who thought far more highly of human 
nature than Plato, confessed that ‘there is much in it naturally repug- 
nant to right reason.”—Ethics, 1 b. 13 ¢. Seneca says with a sigh, 
“* Why do we deceive ourselves? Our evil is not from without. It is 
fixed in our very centre,”—Epist. 50. No wonder that the founder 
of the Jansenists should have exclaimed, ‘Socrates, Plato, anil 
other poor heathens, were wiser than the Pelagians and latter school- 
men!” 

Again, that heavy charge, ‘‘ Woe unto them that call good evil, and 
evil good,” has its parallel in Plato—‘‘ What is the worst ignorance ? 
Lo, this; when a man loves not, but hates, what he knows to be good, 
and loves what he knows to be evil.””,—Leg.3. ‘‘It is no wonder 
that men who are ignorant of God, account that worst which is really 
best. Ignorance of the best good is the worst evil.” —Alcibiad. 

Again, both the selfishness and the undue self-love which the Scrip- 
tures so often charge on human nature, Plato calls “ an inborn evil, 
N. 8. VOL. xX. 2c 
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which involves all our evils, and had no remedy, if long indulged.” 
Leg. 5. 

Again, the tyrannic dominion that sin acquires by habit, is hardly 
more insisted on in Scripture than in Plato’s Republic. ‘The soul 
under the tyranny of sin is rendered indigent and insatiable. He is a 
slave, indeed, a beggar, if any one knows how to look into him. The 
mind is bound and fettered by sensuality. Every vice is armed with a 
nail which fastens the mind to the body, and makes it fleshly.”— 
Phedo. ‘Even sloth is a potent and tenacious chain upon the soul.” 
—Cratylus. ‘‘He that subjects himself to a lust is as a sick man, 
restless.” —Phedo. ‘Custom makes bad men worse.”—Timaeus. “ It 
is a vile thing to obey any vile thing. To lust after riches is vile.” — 
Sympos. p. 183. 

In like manner, even the strong scriptural expression, ‘‘ Dead in 
sin,” “ Dead whilst he liveth,” ‘A name that thou livest, and yet art 
dead,” can all be paralleled from heathen writers. Plato calls the life 
of the wicked, Biov dBiwroy, ‘a life without life ;’’ and the body, 
‘the sepulchre of the soul.” Even Democritus says, that ‘‘ diseases 
of the soul, could it be opened, would show a sepulchre of evils.” 
Seneca asserts, that ‘‘ nature has drunk such draughts of iniquity, that 
they are incorporated with the whole system, and cannot be taken out, 
but by tearing it up.” 

The reader will not say now, that the Bible speaks too strongly of 
either sin, or human depravity. No one can doubt, after glancing at 
these parallels, that the sages of antiquity regarded man as both a fallen 
and vitiated being. If Jeremiah exclaimed, ‘‘ How is the gold become 
dim, and the most fine gold changed! The crown is fallen from our 
head! Woe unto us, that we have sinned ;’ Plato, in his Phedrus, 
eompares the soul in innocence, to a winged chariot, that floated in the 
heavens ; but, in its lapsed state, he represents it as now wingless, and 
imprisoned in the body. Eusebius, indeed, thinks, that Plato 
allegorised the fall, under the fable of Porus, who having intruded 
into Jupiter’s garden, drunk, was betrayed by Penia, and cast out. 
Origen also maintains this opinion.—Contra Celsum, 1. 4. 

But, to conclude: whoever has access to ‘‘ Gale’s Court of the 
Gentiles” will find this subject illustrated for another purpose, but yet 
to the point ; and whoever remembers that the Scriptures speak 
matter of fact and experience about sin and sinners, will not wonder 
that both the sages and satirists of antiquity say much the same 
things, although with different feelings. All this, however, gives but 
a very inadequate and supeficial view of the evil of sin. It cannot, 
indeed, be said of the heathen philosophers, that they either “ made a 
mock at sin,” or thought lightly of it, in the sense that our own 
infidels have done. But still, as sin is contrary to the Divine nature 
and will, and as it-is the transgression of holy law, even “ the wisdom 
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of the wise” was little better than folly. As sin degrades man himself, 
and disturbs society, and entails misery, they could be eloquent and 
even faithful ; but they can hardly be said to have felt at all for the 
dishonour done to God by either folly or vice. They do speak of the 
Divine anger against sin, and even of the wicked going down to hell ; 
but they never say like David, “ Rivers of waters run down mine eyes, 
because men keep not thy law;’’ nor, “Am I not grieved with those 
that rise up against thee?’’ They never, like Job, “abhor” them- 
selves ; nor, like Isaiah, cry, “‘ Woe is me, I am undone!” nor weep 
like the publican, nor lament like Paul. And this, alas! is only too 


true of myriads who call themselves ‘‘ miserable sinners.” 
R. P. 


THE RUBRICAL CONTROVERSY. 


No. I.—Parisn or TotrenHAM.* 


A.rnoveu “the Rubric” has of late been much before the public, 
it is very possible that some at least of our nonconformist readers may 
not have a distinct idea about it. 

The Rubrics, then, are those notes that are prefixed to the Liturgy, 
and other services of the Church of England, in the Book of Common 
Prayer, which contain the directiens for their right use and observance. 
These, in the old prayer-books, were rubricated, that is, written or 
printed in red characters, (ruber, red) and hence are called Rubrics. 

“The Rubric, and the rules relating to the Liturgy, are,” says 
Nelson, “ established by royal authority, as well as the Liturgy itself.” 
«The Rubrics in the Liturgy are,” says Dr. Gray, ‘‘ undoubtedly a part 
of the statute law of the land, having been confirmed in parliament by 
several Acts of Uniformity, in the reigns of Edward VI., Queen Eliza- 
beth, and Charles II.” 

Unimportant as these minute and obsolete instructions appear to us, 
they are important to men whose consciences have been entangled by 
subscription, &c. ; and the controversy which has recently agitated the 
Church of England in various dioceses of the kingdom respecting their 
observance, is, in many respects, very important and interesting, and 
we propose to put our readers in possession of the leading facts of the 
cases which are before the public, with such portions of the documents 
as may be necessary to a fair view of the questions at issue. 

Since the last Episcopal charge of Dr. Blomfield there has existed 
much and increasing excitement throughout the diocese of London, on 





* “Tottenham Churches. Statement of the Proceedings of the Parish of Totten- 
ham, in reference to the proposed changes in the Church Service, including Letters 
and Documents not before published.” 1844. London: Hatchard and Son. 8vo. 
pp. 28. 
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the introduction of various usages by the clergy, which they maintain are 
enjoined by the Rubric, and enforced by the recorded judgment of their 
bishops, but which many of their brethren consider as semi-popish and 
superstitious, and against which a spirit of manly resistance is displayed 
by not a few of the laity. At Ware, Ilford, Shoreditch, and more recently 
at Tottenham, open discussions and dissensions have occurred: whilst 
in the parish of Islington, with its eight or ten churches, conformity to 
the bishop’s requirements has been positively refused by the clergy, 
and his lordship has been compelled to hear that their observance 
would drive the people to the Dissenting chapels around. We take 
notice of this controversy at length, because it has led to the produc- 
tion of a letter from one of the lay members of the Church, so full of 
manly and Christian sentiments, and so truly Protestant in its spirit, 
that we cheerfully transfer it to our pages, and commend it to the 
attentive perusal of our readers. 

The admixture of voluntaryism in the affairs of the Established 
Church we have always regarded as a very hazardous experiment— 
** the sewing of a piece of new cloth on an old garment ;” and the squab- 
bles at Tottenham will sustain this remark. 

An Episcopal chapel has been recently erected by subscription at 
Wood Green, and Mr. Corney, the deputy of Broad-street ward, was 
the treasurer to the chapel building fund. On its consecration, certain 
innovations in the ordinary service of the Church were introduced by 
the clergy, but were promptly met by Mr. Corney and the laity. That 
gentleman resigned his office of treasurer, saying that he had been 
“raising money under false pretences,” to build a church for such 
practices. Upon his determination being made known, a meeting of 
the subscribers to the Wood Green Chapel was called, ostensibly for the 
purpose of hearing his reasons. Previously to this, however, some of 
the influential persons in the parish framed and signed a paper, as 
follows :— 


“ To the Rev. George B. Twining, Minister of Trinity Church, Tottenham. 


“ As seatholders and attendants at Trinity Church, having heard that it is pro- 
posed to make some material alterations in the course and order of the service as 
heretofore conducted ; which alterations in neighbouring parishes have created much 
dissatisfaction, and will assuredly produce the same results in this—we venture most 
respectfully, but most decidedly, to express our opinion that any such changes, by pro- 
ducing such results, are calculated materially to prevent that success in the preaching 
of the Gospel, as well as good understanding between the minister and his people, so 
much to be desired ; and we therefore earnestly hope that, in consideration of such 
opinion, the order of the service may be allowed to remain unaltered.” 


This was signed by a very large majority of seatholders and attend- 
ants at the chapel. Mr. Twining addressed an answer to Mr. Robert 
Mushet, of Stamford Hill, one of the gentlemen who had signed what 
he haughtily calls a petition. 
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The following passage contains the most important part of his 
letter :— 


“ Let me, in the first place, assure you most sincerely, that to receive a petition 
numerously signed by the members of my congregation, and not be able to comply 
with it, is asource to me of deep regret ; yet such, I am sorry to say, is my present 
very painful position. Long before I determined on the course which it behoved me 
to take in the matter referred to, I considered it, as far as I could, in all its bearings ; 
I deliberated upon it carefully (with prayer and supplication) before I expressed my 
sentiments even privately to any of my congregation; and even afterwards, at the 
request of one or two individuals, I took the subject still further into consideration, 
The result of my reflections I must respectfully state in reply to the petitioners to be 
this : that I cannot consistently with my sense of duty alter those opinions, which 
I have already made known by private intercourse to many members of my congre- 
gation, whom I have been fortunate enough to see ; and which I felt called upon to 
explain yesterday in the form of a sermon. Having dwelt on this Jatter occasion at 
great length, and before a very numerous congregation, upon the several points 
involved, I conceive it to be unnecessary to trouble you now with any detailed expla- 
nation. Most earnestly do I hope, however, that the consequences to which the 
petitioners refer as likely to result from the contemplated changes, may, by God’s 
goodness, be averted.” ; 


Mr. Mushet replied as follows :— 
“ Stamford-hill, Oct. 22, 1844. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have been favoured with your communication of. yesterday’s date, 
which shall in due time be laid before the petitioners, as you are pleased to call 
them, though the document forwarded to you by Mr. Wilson had none of the charac- 
teristics of a petition. 

“I would rather you had sent your reply to some more influential member of your 
congregation, or, at all events, to some one who has taken a more active part in the 
measure than my avocations have permitted me to take. 

“ At the same time (as an attendant at Trinity Church), I do not hesitate to avail 
myself of the opportunity you have given me, of stating clearly and distinctly the 
reasons which swayed me to sign the paper, and of expressing my sincere and 
unfeigned sorrow at the course you seem determined to pursue; this I hope to do 
without eliciting any bias of party spirit, or exhibiting any personal feeling against 
yourself, though the warmth with which the subject inspires me may compel me to 
speak the truth with more freedom than perhaps will be agreeable. 

“ The reasons and opinions I shall express have not altogether arisen out of this 
particular case; but have been maturely formed, after some deliberation, by watch- 
ing the progress of events in relation to the church, though they have for the first 
time been put to paper, in consequence of the question in dispute now intimately 
affecting the peace of the parish in which I reside. 

“1. It would be presumptuous in me to argue with you on the merits or demerits 
of the rubric—which has lately become of such importance in the eyes of the 
clergy. But you will agree with me, that the rubric, or, what it simply implies, 
rules for the regulation of the church service, has authority only as far as it is 
expedient or necessary to the better performance of public worship; that the rules 
are things in themselves indifferent, and, like any right or cermony of the church, 
may fall into desuetude, by changes in society or of opinion—which may be abolished 
altogether, altered, or modified as the heads of the church think proper ; and all this 
may be done without disparagement to religion, or any article of religious belief. 
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“ You will agree with me, that any form or ceremony whatever can form no essen- 
tial part of true religion; and to place any reliance on such form or ceremony is 
superstitious, and contrary to the very spirit of our religion. 

“2. The clergy who attach such weighty importance to the rubric (the offspring 
of not the purest era of the church), may themselves, as men of education and 
reflection, draw such necessary distinctions as to relieve them from the charge of 
falling into superstitious observances; but by enforcing obsolete customs, laid aside 
by the general concurrence of the clergy of another age, at the expense of the peace 
of every parish, they are sure in due time to perplex the minds of others (not so 
gifted), and lead them on to confound religious truth with the mere accessories of 
religious worship—things of human origin. 

“‘ Now, to mistake religious forms or ceremonies for true religion, is the superstition 
we all condemn and lament in the Roman Catholic Church. To place any confidence 
in, or reliance on them, is indeed a retrograde movement in the mind of any Christian ; 
and, though sometimes a proof of mistaken zeal, it always implies ignorance of the 
religion of Jesus Christ, in its spiritual perfection, and proves rather a reliance on the 
devices of man than on the goodness of God. 

“3. The Scriptures—that repository of Christian truth, which is the standard of 
our faith, and is so recognised by the Church, though some of her clergy seem in this 
respect to have abandoned the opinions of the Reformation, distinctly declare, for the 
guidance of erring man, that God being a Spirit must be worshipped in spirit and in 
truth ; (because he knows the secrets of every heart, and cannot be deceived by our 
lip-service, our hollow zeal, our pompous rites;) and yet a certain party in the 
Church are doing all they can to overturn that injunction by the introduction of 
frivolous ceremonies and nice distinctions, which must, in the end, detract from the 
spirituality of God’s worship. ll rites and ceremonies cannot bring us near to God ; 
they cannot please him; and though they may not altogether be abandoned, in 
public worship, still they are essentially marks and tokens of man’s infirmity, and 
not of his strength or perfection. They must be employed because the weakness of 
human nature requires them to prompt the heart, or to excite the languid devotion 
of the soul. But there is a point where they become offensive to those who have 
a clear perception of true religion ; and when such reliance in their efficacy is placed, 
as implied in the conduct of some of the clergy, they must in time degenerate into 
frivolity and superstition. The rite or ceremony, or the point enforced, may be 
harmless in itself, but a wise man will look to the consequences of magnifying the 
importance of such things as form no essential part of religious faith or conduct. 

“4. Ido not here contend that the changes you have introduced are in them- 
selves objectionable ; I do not profess to divine the motives which have led you to 
the conclusions you have arrived at ; I do not wish, as I have said, to argue with you 
the merits or demerits of the Rubric, as it is out of my province to enter into any 
such controversy ; but I cannot, on the grounds of common sense or right judgment 
defend the enforcement of those changes in the ordinary worship of the Church, 
which are certain to disturb the quiet and harmony of the parish for years to come. 

“If I granted all the changes you are determined on to be simply good, or harm- 
less, or things indifferent, (as the preface to the Prayer-book says of forms and ceremo- 
nies) still I cannot think you can be justified in disturbing the peace of your congrega- 
tion for objects that really form no part of religion; objects which, if you succeed in, 
may gratify your own feelings, but which cannot possibly advance the eternal 
interests of man, or tend in any way to the glory of God. 

“On the contrary, it is certain, that whatever engenders strife, or promotes 
discord, or excites ill-will, or scatters the flock, (of which you are the appointed 
shepherd) must injure true religion and man’s best interests, at the same time that 
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the impetuous zeal of the clergy excites grave doubts in the minds of calm, reflecting 
religious men (who find their religion in the Bible), whether the clergy are proving 
themselves the best friends of the Church, or the warm supporters of spiritual truth. 
Their intemperate desire to revive forms and ceremonies of another age, at any 
expense, may lead others to doubt whether they have really formed in their own 
minds the distinction between religious forms and religious truth. 

‘« At all events such is the impression their present proceedings are likely to leave 
—to pass by the false ideas they are sure to engender in the minds of the weak, (and 
they are not a few) who, in all ages, have tended to confound those two things toge- 
ther, and thus in the end have gradually fallen into all the mummery and supersti- 
tious observances we see, with pain and surprise, existing in the Roman church. 

“« When the importance and necessity of forms have once taken possession of the 
mind, there’is nothing more difficult than to root them out, as all history testifies ; for 
no reason I can conjecture than that man is naturally prone to mistake the shadow 
of religion for the substance, the type or symbol for the object represented. 

“When we know that the church of Rome has its foundation in such superstitious 
observances, we ought to be cautious how we multiply them, or unnecessarily revive 
old ones, worn out by time, and abandoned by general consent. 

“ Let us always consider it a maxim of truth, that forms or ceremonies, or rites of 
any kind, called by whatever name, are nothing in the sight of God, absolutely con- 
sidered. 

“5. Why the Rubric, which seems to arrogate to itself no undue weight of import- 
ance, and which has nothing to recommend it but the prestige of antiquity, (and that 
not of a remote date) and I may say good sense, should all at once, in the eyes of 
the clergy, swell into something of great purport, and almost of Divine obligation, is 
an anomaly difficult to be explained or understood. 

“If a party in the Church were to attempt to bring the Church of England 
into conformity with the simplicity of the age of the apostles, to assimilate it to the 
severe and simple religion as promulgated by its Divine Founder, there really would be 
something meritorious, however unsuccessful the attempt—something good, however 
much savouring of enthusiasm ; but an attempt, at enormous sacrifices, to revive certain 
formule which*have been neglected, as superfluities in the Church service, without 
assigning adequate reasons for so doing—to give to the Rubric a power and authority 
and weight in public worship which it nowhere claims for itself, seems to me most 
extraordinary and inconsistent. 

“6. In an age like this, when men are apt to think for themselves, and analyse 
more carefully than before their ideas on religious questions, it seems remarkable 
that the clergy should make an effort to mystify the truth, and tarnish the purity of 
religion, by recalling those clouds of mystery, those ‘ pious frauds,’ characteristic of 
times less civilised. The attempt is sure to prove an unsuccessful one, because I 
think the same intelligence, the same power of thought, which brought about the 
Reformation, in an age comparatively barbarous, must, in the end, dissipate all those 
errors and delusions of good, but mistaken men, in times more refined and civilised, 
This is hardly an age to make an attempt on the credulity of the people; or draw 
the veil of error over the face of truth. 

“The power and independence of the clergy, possessed by virtue of their holy 
office, as well as by the mode of their appointment, may permit them, for a season, to 
proceed in their course; but for my part, I can see in their very success, the elements 
of injury, if not of destruction, to the Church herself; because, while she is now 
assaulted from without by hosts of Dissenters who await eagerly any breach in the 
wall, the clergy are at the same time creating innumerable enemies within; they are 
making those who would be friends, lukewarm and indifferent ; they are creating a 
spirit of party very inconsistent with the unity they preach and pray for, as one of 
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her essential prerogatives ; they are causing doubts to arise where faith should be 
one, and where practice should be uniform. 

“7. In the prayer for the ‘Church Militant here on earth,’ God is solemnly called 
upon to inspire the universal church of Christ with the spirit of truth, unify and 
concord; but do not her clergy throw a firebrand into her very bosom, by these new 
forms ? 

“In the forms for the ‘ Ordering of Priests’ the bishop asks the candidate if he 
will ‘ maintain and set forward, as much as lieth in you, quietness, peace, and love, 
among all Christian people, and especially among those that are or shall be com- 
mitted to your charge ;’ but I ask you to say candidly whether the clergy are 
keeping their solemn promise ? 

“ Again, the priest is asked, if he is persuaded that the holy Scriptures contain 
sufficiently all doctrine required of necessity for eternal salvation, through faith in 
Christ Jesus; but how can his answer be reconciled with the present practice of 
the clergy, who seem to regard as articles of belief things nowhere mentioned, or 
even alluded to in Scripture ? 

“8. Theré, indeed, the clergy are called upon to preach the Gospel—the truth as 
it is in Jesus; the revelation of God to man; that eternal truth, expressed in simple 
language, and given to man without pomp or parade ; which soars far above all con- 
ventional rules and human devices, and which shall still exist after all those objects on 
which man places a foolish reliance shall have been consigned to oblivion—when the 
Rubric, the Church herself, her rites, her forms, her ceremonies, shall be no more; 
when all those who administered them as essentials to true religion, as well as those 
who condemned them as the vain delusions of the human mind, shall be laid quietly 


in the grave. 
“ Religious truth is eternal; but is it not also spiritual? It is spiritual and pure 
as the Spirit of God, because it came from him; and any form or ceremony must 


(abstractedly speaking) diminish the purity and sully the lustre of that truth: and I 
think, therefore, it would become the clergy—when nobler thoughts of religion are 
gradually appearing—to elevate and purify religious ideas, and not debase them ; 
above all to impress strongly on the minds of the people the inutility of the shadow 
when the substance is lost. . 

“9. It appears to me that, in reviving those obsolete portions of the Rubric, on 
a plea of conscience, the clergy are indirectly throwing a stigma on the brightest 
ornaments the Church has given birth to—whose lives are lasting memorials of 
devotion and sincerity, and whose labours form one of the noblest portions of our 
literature. These great men fulfilled their duties with scrupulous fidelity, but they 
seem not to have been staggered by those conscientious feelings which sway men 
now, perhaps of equal piety, but possessing not one tithe of their wisdom or learning. 
If they had been so affected, they would have accommodated their declarations to 
their better judgment, and not have revived rubrics of dark ages to satisfy scruples 
of conscience, or make the past bear witness to the truth of new lights. 

“10. Again I say respectfully, that the object you would attain is not worth the 
sacrifice you must make. So long as you were not compelled, by a higher authority, 
to revive those forms, or make those changes, you cannot, in my mind, be justified 
in raising strife where before all was concord; in forcing your opinions where 
almost every man is opposed to them ; in causing ill-will and separation, when your 
mission is to preach peace and unity. 

“With these observations, (which I have aimed to write in a candid spirit, and 
with a freedom which the occasion can alone justify) I beg to subscribe myself, 

Your faithful servant, 


“To the Rev. G. B. Twining. Rosert Musuet.” 
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A meeting was held of the subscribers to Wood Green chapel, who 
were opposed to the innovations, which appointed a deputation to wait 
upon the Bishop of London; and its members had an interview with 
their diocesan. He was firm for the full observance of the rubric; 
but was told by the deputation, “that an attempt to force these 
changes in the parish would be attended with difficulty, if not with 
danger to the church, because it was peculiarly circumstanced, having 
so many Dissenters in the parish.’’ ‘‘ It could not be doubted,” they 
said, “‘ that if they were persisted in, not only discord would result, but 
in many cases, actual separation from the church.” The bishop was 
still unmoved. At length, when they were about to retire, a happy 
thought was suggested by one of the deputation, that the new forms 
should be suspended for one year. In this strange compromise the 
bishop, after taking time to consider, acquiesced, and on the Sunday 
following the subjoined paper was posted on the church-doors :— 

“Notice is hereby respectfully given to the members of this congregation and to 
other inhabitants of this district, that it has been determined, under an appeal to the 
bishop of the diocese, to defer for the space of one year those alterations which, in 
conformity with the rubric, have been recently proposed in the order of Divine 
service in this chapel.” 

Mr. Twining, we have seen, had deliberated carefully, ‘‘ with prayer 
and supplication,” and again and again reflected upon the course he 
ought to take; and his mind being made up, his views upon the seve- 
ral points were expounded at great length, in a sermon addressed to a 
very numerous congregation. Being thus committed, both in private 
and public, to what he thought his duty to Christ and his church, in 
steps his prudent diocesan, and defers these alterations for the space 
of a year; and such is the independence and conscientiousness of Mr. 
Twining, that, after all his studies and his prayers, he quietly submits 
to the trimming policy of his bishop! Such is the boasted inde- 
pendence of the clergy of the Church of England ! 





LUTHERANISM AND CALVINISM—THEIR DIVERSITY 
“{SSENTIAL TO THEIR UNITY. 


BY M. MERLE D’AUBIGNE, D.D. 
(Continued from page 92.) 
III. 


Burt, gentlemen, this third characteristic refutes, in a triumphant 
manner, the reproach of schism which is brought against Calvinism ; 
for Calvinism has always been distinguished by the fulness of its 
Christian liberality, and has never ceased to stretch forth a fraternal 
hand to all those communions who have preserved the doctrines of 
salvation: so that whilst a sectarian spirit has manifested itself in all 
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other systems, in various degrees, Calvinism has always carried upon 
its front the stamp of true catholicity. 

I will not here speak of the sectarian spirit of Rome, or of Oxford, 
for that is too generally known; but history obliges us to recognise 
this spirit, even in Lutheranism itself. The Lutherans, as well as the 
Roman Catholics, have always wished to absorb Calvinism, rather than 
to unite with it in the bonds of brotherhood. Exclusiveness is the 
character of Lutheranism. Here at least it will be asked, what then 
becomes of your unity? Yes, gentlemen, this very exclusiveness is 
necessary to it; it is one of the wheels which is an essential part of 
the admirable machine which the hand of the great architect constructed 
three centuries ago. Exclusiveness is essential to the church. Who 
was more exclusive than He who said, “No one can come to the 
Father, but by me ;”’ and in another place, ‘‘ Without me ye can do 
nothing?” A church must have a holy jealousy for the eternal truth 
of God. Latitudinarianism is its death; the history of all ages has 
shown it, and perhaps nothing can demonstrate it more forcibly than 
the history of our own. It was this exclusiveness with which Martin 
Luther was charged ; and though he deceived himself in applying his 
peculiarities, not only to the fundamental doctrines, but even to the 
different modes of understanding the same truth; and though it was 
against our own Calvinism that his thunders were directed ; I admire, 
I love Luther, even in his weaknesses ; for I see in him not a furious 
Orestes, as he was often called, even by Bucer and Capiton themselves, 
but a Prometheus, who, wishing that man should direct his looks to 
heaven—erectos ad sidera tollere vultus—had, to urge him on, stolen fire 
from on high and was hurled down by his very elevation, and saw his 
entrails torn out by the rapacious vultures. “Let him that thinketh 
he standeth, take heed lest he fall.’ luther believed that the cor- 
poreal presence of Christ in the Lord’s supper was God’s truth, and he 
went beyond himself in defence of that truth. Oh, thou didst well, 
great Luther! God teaches us that which thou didst not; to distin- 
guish truth from error—what is essential and what is subordinate. 
God gives us that which thou didst not know,—to teach with meekness 
those who differ from us! And may God grant, that like his servant 
Luther, the rights of truth may inspire us, and the zeal of his house 
eat us up! But I cannot justify all: history is inexorable; she 
shows us sorrowful excesses. This, gentlemen, is the more painful 
part of our task; for Luther is our father, (I speak after the manner 
of men) a father for whom we have the most profound veneration, and 
filial love ; real Lutherans are our brothers, and brothers well-beloved ; 
they are of those with whom we hope one day to sit down at the table 
of our Father in the kingdom of God. If, then, their opposition com- 
pels us to sigh, it will never engender the least bitterness towards them 
in our hearts. Let us recollect, that the very violence of controversy, 
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far from making us enemies, is a proof that intimate bonds unite us in 
rd, common to Lutheranism ; for in all times, and on every subject, the 
See closer our unity on essential principles, the greater our diversity on 


us secondary and subordinate subjects. It was Luther, that great man of 
God, who was in advance of the church in all things, as early as 





a the year 1527, when the Calvinists asked for the manifestation of 
en brotherly love and Christian harmony, replied, ‘‘ Cursed be, even to 
te the most profound depths of hell, this charity, this unity.” He 
of related himself, to one of his friends, that at Marbourg, in the con- 
- ference convened by the Landgrave of Hesse, to re-unite the Lutherans 
ho with the Calvinists, Zwingle being moved by deep motion, approached 
= him with flowing tears, and said, ‘‘There are no men on the face of 
io the whole earth, with whom I so much desire to be one, as with the 
th Wittembergians ;”” and that he (Luther) repulsed the reformer of 
un Zurich, saying, ‘‘ Your spirit is not our spirit,”’ and refused to acknow- 
= ledge Zwingle and the Swiss as his drethren! Since then the sectarian 

spirit has always been found in Lutheranism : when, in the year 1553, 


the unfortunate Calvinists were hunted out of London by the bloody 
Mary, they were cruelly repulsed, in the depth of winter, from the 
walls of Copenhagen, by the advice of the Lutheran theologians, as 
also from Rostock, Lubeck, and Hamburgh; where also they sought 

an asylum: “Rather,” said they, to the people, “let us shelter a 
7 | Papist than a Reformer—a Mahomedan than a Calvinist.” And upon 
a house in Wittemberg, one may yet read, “ The words and the writings 


: of Luther are the poison of the pope and of Calvin.” Even their cats 
. and dogs were called by the name of Calvin. Books were published 
h with titles like the following: ‘“ Proof that the Calvinists have 666 
“ Errors in common with the Turks ;” or like one published in 1721, 
, with this title, ‘‘A Short Proof that the present attempt among the 


self-styled Calvinists or Reformers after union, is in direct Opposition 
to all the Ten Commandments, to all the Articles of the Apostles’ Creed, 
to the Lord’s Prayer, to the doctrine of Holy Baptism, to the power of 
the Keys, to the Lord’s Supper, and to the whole of the Catechism.” 
In a Lutheran catechism, published at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, it is asked, ‘“ Dost thou fully believe that the Calvinists honour 
and adore the devil, instead of the living and true God?” And the 
neophyte replies, ‘I believe it from the bottom of my heart.” A 





Lutheran divine, who yet lives, a man admirable for his piety and 
A zeal, applied to the Calvinists the words of St. Paul, ‘‘ Be not unequally 
f yoked with unbelievers ;”” and you know that the Lutheran missionary 


societies have lately broken away from that of Basle, although it 
approaches nearer to Lutheranism than any of the reformed churches. 
What shall we say to these excesses? We will say with St. Paul, 
** They have zeal for God, but not according to knowledge ;” and we 
will add, with a smile, in the words of Jerome of Prague, when he saw 
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a peasant bring a faggot of wood, and place it at the stake at which he 
was about to be burned, “‘ Sancta simplicitas !” 

But, notwithstanding all this, we must repeat, that the Lutherans 
are our brothers, our well-beloved brothers still! Gentlemen, a spirit 
of conciliation, of union, and of brotherhood, has animated our 
church in all ages, and is perhaps its highest ornament. Zwingle, 
(Ecolampadius, Calvin, Farel, never ceased to offer the right hand of 
fellowship to Luther and all his friends. Even Calvin himself did 
not hesitate to say that, in his judgment, Luther greatly excelled 
Zwingle: ‘Nam si inter se comparantur, scis ipse quanto intervallo 
Iutherus excedat,” (for if they are compared, you yourself know how 
greatly Luther excels.) And he wrote to Bullinger, the 25th day of 
November, 1544: “I hear that Luther pours forth atrocious invec- 
tives against you and us all. I hardly dare to ask you to remain silent ; 
but I implore you at least to recollect what a great man Luther is,— 
what admirable qualities distinguish him, what courage, what con- 
stancy, what talent, what power of doctrine, he possesses, to put down 
the kingdom of Antichrist, and to extend the knowledge of salvation. 
I say, what I have often expressed, even when he has called me Satan, 
that I will not cease to render him honour, and to recognise him as 
an illustrious servant of God.” 

Gentlemen, mark these generous sentiments,—let Calvinists never 
forget them, for they are the words of Calvin, of the man who is repre- 
sented as so irritable and so proud. 

On several occasions proposals for peace and projects of union were 
made by the churches of the Reformation. The Swiss-French churches, 
above all, displayed untiring perseverance. At the time when the 
ultra-Lutherans, Westphal, Timann, Von Eitzen, and many others, 
had poured forth a volley of their heavy artillery against the re- 
formed, Calvin and his friends appeared on the battle-field, amidst 
the volumes of smoke, with the olive-branch in his hand. 

In the same year (1557) Theodore Beza and Farel travelled to all 
the towns of Switzerland, to excite public commiseration on behalf of 
the Vaudois, who were cruelly persecuted in the valley of Angrogne. 
These doctors of the Reformation, extending their charitable errand 
into Germany, presented there a confession of the faith of the 
Swiss and Savoyard churches, having for its object to unite the whole 
of the reformed, by showing to the Lutheran churches that they also 
were brothers in the faith, and companions in arms in the war against 
Antichrist. In 1631, the general synod of Charenton, near Paris, took 
the lead, and accomplished the union, by adopting a resolution which 
declared, That the churches of the confession of Augsburg, being in 
accordance with the other reformed churches, in all the essential 
articles of the true religion, the members of these churches are at 
liberty to present themselves at the Lord’s table in the reformed 
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churches, without any previous renunciation. In our own times, 
all the propositions and efforts to re-establish a real union in the 
church of Christ, have come from members of the reformed churches. 

And why, gentlemen, this difference between Lutheranism and 
Calvinism? Without doubt it is occasioned, in a great measure, as 
far as Luther and the Lutherans are concerned, from the importanee 
they attach to the doctrine of the presence of Christ in the sacra- 
ment; from their unconquerable attachment to what they believe to 
be the truth, an attachment which we sincerely respect ; but it must 
be said, that it arises also from the difference we have previously 
pointed out. 

The Biblical tendency of Calvinism ought to dispose every member 
of the reformed churches to attach little importance to ecclesiastical 
differences, but much to scriptural truth ; and consequently to con- 
strain him to give the right hand of fellowship to every church, to 
every individual who has the truth of the Bible. It is thus that 
beneficial results proceed from sound principles. 

Gentlemen, let us be faithful to this spirit of true catholicity. 
Do not let us cease to remember ourselves, or to remind all our breth- 
ren of these words of the apostle, ‘‘One God, one Lord, one Spirit, one 
body.”’ Such is the special duty of the reformed. 


(To be continued.) 


THE ANNUNCIATION TO THE SHEPHERDS. 


’Tis night—a night in mildness ; shepherds lie 

On the green sward; beneath an eastern sky,— 
Where twinkling stars the softest twilight shed, 
Round the rude tenting—raised to shield the head ; 
From the calm air, refreshing dews distil, 

With sap and bloom each herb and flower to fill, 
What time again the sun’s reviving ray 

Shall cast fresh lustre on the face of day. 

Their flocks around are watched with anxious care, 
Lest prowling beast should rush from out his lair ; 
For though in silence nature seeks repose, 

Still does the curse of sin, full fraught with woes, 
Rest on the whole creation, unrepealed ; 

No Great Deliverer standing yet revealed 

To mortal eye; though on the storied page 

Of many a prophet, mercy did engage, 
God, with his rebel creature man, at one 
To make; nor man with fellow-man alone 
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To reconcile ; but, through creation’s space, 
To leave to enmity no resting place: 

All things in one in Christ shall gathered be, 
In heaven above, and ‘neath its canopy ! 


The twilight ceases, long before the morn 

Glowed from the east, or chanticleer’s shrill horn 
Had roused a slumberer ; brightness spreads around ; 
Each shepherd wakes his fellow; and the sound 
Of faintest symphony is heard on high— 

As though some joyous triumphing were nigh : 
Th’ effulgence waxeth ; till within the sight 

Of the astonished shepherds, clad in light, 

An angel of the Lord—his brilliant sheen 

More splendid than of earth they aught had seen, 
Stands in such glory, as to be confessed, 

By each spectator, more than mortal guest. 

The shock of awe, whene’er a spirit stands 

Before the eye, unnerves the stoutest bands ; 

He, who could dare the lion from the fold, 

Or pluck the slaughtered lambkin from his hold, 
Sorely afraid, looks on this holy one, 

Who comes commissioned from th’ eternal throne 
Of sovereign love and mercy, to declare 

Th’ abundant blessings David’s Root shall bear ; 
But kindliness, such as in angels lives, 

The trembling shepherds reassurance gives ; 
“Fear not,” he speaks, in accents few and mild, 
“To you, to-day, is born, that promised Child, 

In Bethlehem,—of whom the sacred word 
Announcement gave ; a Saviour—Christ, the Lord! 
Glad news I bring; the spring of joy to all 

The Gentile nations, and to Israel.” 


Scarcely this tale the listening shepherds hear, 
When with the angel suddenly appear, 

Of heaven’s bright host, a multitude—who sing 
Triumphantly, till night’s still regions ring 
With “ Glory in the highest unto God !”— 
With “ Peace!” now visiting the drear abode 
Of man’s sojourning,—with “‘ Good-will !”—for heaven, 
The means of life and happiness has given : 
Then rapid—as the lightning-flame is gone, 
They re-ascend ; leaving the men alone, 

To museful meditation on the theme— 

That seems the tracing of an airy dream. 
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’ DR, HALLEY ON THE SACRAMENTS, 


REVIEWS. 


The Sacraments. An Inquiry into the Nature of the Symbolic Institu- 
tions of the Christian Religion, usually called The Sacraments. By 
Robert Halley, D.D. Part I. Baptism. London: Jackson and 
Walford. [Congregational Lecture: Tenth Series. ] 


Tue value we attach to these lectures must not be estimated accord- 
ing to the space which we afford them. Prevented for three successive 
months by pressing duties from preparing a notice of them, we are 
under even stronger inducements now to delay doing so; but our 
feeling of what is due to the lectures, will not permit it. We must, 
however, characterise them very briefly; and are therefore much 
gratified, that the extraordinary degree of attention which they have 
excited, and the many notices of them which have already appeared, 
will probably have preserved our own circle of readers from ignorance 
of a work so rich in learning, and so distinguished for argumentative 
power, as that now before us. 

Of the seven lectures which constitute the present volume, two are 
devoted to the ‘‘ sacraments” generally, and the remaining five to 
baptism. The author proposes, ‘in continuation, to furnish one more 
lecture on baptism; one on the connexion of Jewish and Christian 
sacraments ; about four on the Lord’s supper; and one on the theory 
of salvation by sacraments.”” With such a scheme in his mind, even 
in embryo, we must confess our surprise, that he should not have 
forseen the “many controversies’? in which his subject would involve 
him. But, however unexpectedly he may be embroiled, he breaks a 
lance in turn with all parties ; and in the mélée deals a sturdy rap at 
times upon the casques even of some who fight under the same colours 
with himself. It it was his object to avoid controversy, which, indeed, 
he does not exactly say, he clearly made a most inconsiderate choice. But 
he is equipped like a stout East Indiaman, tam Marti quam Mercurio ; 
and once at sea, it seems a matter of indifference to him, whether he 
is victualling off some fair island, or going before the wind with his 
precious freight, or beating off a pirate with his heavy metal, or 
clearing his deck for close action with some equal enemy. He is not 
for war when others are for peace ; but he is “in utrumque paratus.” 

We shall notice first the two general lectures; next that on ‘‘bap- 
tismal regeneration ;” afterwards those on the “Jewish baptism of 
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proselytes,” and “ John’s baptism ;” and lastly, the two lectures on 
the “‘ mode”’ and “ subjects”’ of Christian baptism. 

The first two lectures, which, for obvious reasons, we have de- 
signated general, discuss the term “ sacrament ;” the several institu- 
tions to which it has been appropriated; and the perpetuity and 
design of those two institutions (baptism and the Lord’s supper) to 
which the term has been restricted among Protestants. 

The discussion of the term “sacrament” occupies fourteen pages. 
Dr. Halley has here successfully exhibited the relation of the Greek 
pvornpoy and the Latin ‘‘sacramentum” to each other. He has also 
illustrated their various shades and divergences of meaning, by quota- 
tions which exemplify their usage. We fully concur with him, that 
**sacramentum ” originally denoted the deposit committed to the 
pontifex, and not, as Dr. Kaye has argued, the soldier’s oath. It 
was probably first used in the church, as the representative of 
pvornpov; but was necessarily, in the old Itala as well as in the 
Vulgate, liable to all the interpretations which its different applied 
civil uses suggested ; and the significations attached to it therein, varied 
with the diverse associations of their readers. 

While reading this portion of the work, we could not but regard it 
as an unhappy circumstance, that through his having adopted “the 
sacraments’ as the title of his work, Dr. Halley had been obliged to 
treat two subjects so distinct and separate as baptism and the Lord’s 
supper, and to take so much pains to prove that his title had, 
biblically, but little to do with his subject. We dismissed our regret, 
however, at least for the time, when we perused his masterly discus- 
sion respecting the institutions which are designated sacraments by 
the Church of Rome. In his introductory observations respecting 
the era from which the present computation dates, the strictness of 
the Roman church with respect to it, and the contrast between this 
strictness and the ancient laxity, he inadvertently falls into an error. 
He overstates the fact, when he says, ‘‘the Council of Trent, if its 
decrees are to be strictly interpreted, lays under its ban the whole 
eatholic church of the first four or five centuries, by whose tradition 
and authority it professes to be governed.”’ The Tridentine decrees 
are prospective, not retrospective. The terms ‘‘si quis dixerit,” &c. 
do not import “if any one [se. in all preceding times} shall have 
said,” &c.; but merely intend, that when for the time to come any 
one shall have said, or shall say, that the sacraments are more or 
fewer than seven, that then the church’s anathema shall attach to 
him. We cannot follow our author through all the details into which 
his examination of the Roman sacraments of confirmation, penance, 
orders, matrimony, and extreme unction, has led him, or even those of 
them by which he has so satisfactorily shown that the Anglican 
church, while openly asserting that they are not sacraments, virtually 
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recognises the sacramental character of confirmation, penance, and 
ordination. We must, however, refer to his remarks on orders and 
matrimony, especially the latter, as containing matter which is not only 
highly curious but instructive. The pages on confirmation shall be 
allowed to speak for themselves. 


“ The Church of England teaches that confirmation is not a sacrament; yet assuredly 
it is one, according to her own formularies and her own definition. Her catechism 
defines a sacrament to be ‘an outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace.’ In confirmation, the bishop prays in these words, ‘We make our humble 
supplication unto thee for these thy servants, upon whom (after the example of thy 
holy apostles) we have now laid our hands, to certify them (by this sign) of thy 
favour and gracious goodness towards them.’ In this prayer it is implied, that the 
imposition of episcopal hands is not only a siyn, but a certificate of God’s favour 
and gracious goodness. But that which is a sign and certificate of God’s gracious 
goodness—a visible sign of spiritual grace—is a sacrament according to the cate- 
chism. On the contrary, in the twenty-fifth Article, it is said, ‘ Those five commonly 
called sacraments, that is to say, confirmation, penance, orders, matrimony, and 
extreme unction, are not to be counted for sacraments of the gospel, being such as 
have grown, partly of the corrupt following of the apostles, partly are states of life 
allowed by the Scriptures, but yet have not like nature of sacraments with baptism 
and the Lord’s supper, for that they have not any visible sign or ceremony, ordained 
of God.’ The evangelical clergy must, I fear, solicit the assistance of the ingenious 
author of the Tract No. 90, to reconcile the office of confirmation, which declares 
that the act of the bishop ‘ certifies by ¢his sign God’s favour and gracious goodness,’ 
and the Article of religion which asserts that confirmation ‘has no visible sign or 
ceremony ordained of God.’ 

“ But if the ceremony be not ordained of God, where may its origin be sought ? 
The Article most clearly informs us; Not being a state of life, like orders or matri- 
mony, but an act of the bishop, it must, according to the Article, have grown of the 
corrupt following of the apostles, and with the Article we cordially agree ; confirma- 
tion has ‘grown of the corrupt following of the apostles,’ and we can trace its 
growth.”*—pp. 19, 20. 

* * * * * * * 





* We have omitted nearly a page which intervenes between the two extracted 
portions of this argument, which it will be seen is complete without it. There are 
two statements in the omitted matter, which we consider questionable. 1. Dr. H. 
represents Rom. i. 11, as expressing Paul’s longing to impart the extraordinary gift 
of the Holy Ghost. But do not verses 12, 13, and 15, intimate that he here has in 
view that inward spiritual grace of which the other was but the sign? 2. He 
supports his theory inconsiderately, when he asks, ‘‘ If the bishops were competent, 
why should the apostle so earnestly desire to confer the extraordinary grace upon 
the believers at Rome?” It might surely be replied, that the epistle to the Romans. 
affords no evidence that the church at Rome was then provided with bishops; and 
the same was probably the case with the Samaritan converts, who he reminds us 
were baptized by Philip, and upon whom Peter and John conferred the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. We believe, indeed, that this extraordinary gift was conferred on the 
first bishops at ordination, to qualify them for duties for which otherwise they would 
have been unfit; and sometimes on individuals not so ordained, to enable them to 
minister provisionally. 
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“ The rise of confirmation may, however, be easily traced. At first the impositioit 
of hands, as the sign of conferring the Holy Ghost, was a part or accompaniment 
of the baptismal corde, or as Hooker, in accordance with the language of antiquity, 
calls it, ‘a saer pli t.’ The bishops at a very early period, claimed 
the right of administering baptism, or of approving the persons to whom it was to 
be administered. ‘It is not lawful,’ says Ignatius, ‘without the bishop to baptize, 
or keep the feast of charity.’ ‘The right of giving baptism hath the chief priest,’ 
that is the bishop, says Tertullian. But, as churches increased, and especially as 
bishoprics became diocesan, it was not convenient, or even possible, for the bishops 
to be present at all baptisms. They, therefore, reserved to themselves the confirma- 
tion of the baptism, and, it would seem also, its most precious blessing, the gift of 
the Holy Ghost. ‘It isthe custom,’ says Jerome, ‘for the bishop to go abroad, and, 
imposing his hands, pray for the Holy Ghost upon those whom presbyters and 
deacons at a distance have already baptized in lesser cities.’ Decrees of councils 
direct, that persons baptized when travelling, or in extreme sickness, should, on 
their return or recovery, be brought to the bishop, who was to confirm the baptism 
by the imposition of hands. The imposition of the apostles’ hands upon the con- 
verts of Philip, was cited as the authority for the service, and so, ‘confirmation 
growing,’ as the Article of the Church of England beautifully and accurately 
describes it, ‘of the corrupt following of the apostles,’ became a separate service, 
and eventually another sacrament, or visible sign of the grace of the Holy Spirit 


imparted.”—pp. 21—23. 





Passing our author’s shrewd remarks on the so-called “ sacrament 
of unity,” and sacrament of the catechumens, we come to the inter- 
esting but difficult subject of the primitive Agapze, which he considers 
to have been “feasts for the relief and comfort of the poor, the 
travellers, and the itinerant preachers of the Gospel,” .... ‘‘ provided 
on the Lord’s day,” at a common table, at which both rich and poor sat 
down together. Dr. Halley does not distinctly tell us at what hour of 
the day he thinks the Agapé was kept. He supposes, indeed, that it 
**preceded the Lord’s supper, in the Corinthian church ;” but as he 
has not yet declared his judgment respecting the time when the 
Corinthian church partook of the Lord’s supper, whether in the night 
time, agreeably to Acts xx. 7, or, as some have inferred from 
1 Cor. xi. 26, and xvi. 2, in the day time, this throws little light on 
the subject. We infer, however, from what he says in page 38, 
respecting the agapé, as a cheerful meal for ‘‘ members of the church 
coming to worship from a distance,” that it must have been before the 
evening. This is a question of some little moment, in estimating the 
relevancy of that part of his illustration which is derived from the 
Jewish custom of “ hallowing the sabbath.” If the hallowing word 
was used in the synagogue, as Maimonides says, “ because of travellers 
that do eat and drink there,” we must presume that they ate and 
drank there on the sabbath. But what connexion can we then 
recognise between this eating on the sabbath, and the entertainments 
to which “the Jews, in the time of our Lord, invited their friends 
and neighbours,”.... “in the evening which closed [or rather fol- 
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lowed] the sabbath ?””—and from which of the two customs would he 
derive the agapé? We are aware that our learned friend has but 
opened his views respecting the Lord’s supper; and we shall look 
with interest for the more elaborate treatment of it which he has 
promised us: but we are at present unable to see any connexion, 
except in the common exercise of hospitality, between the feast pre- 
pared in the evening after the sabbath had closed, and a meal which, 
as Dr. Halley thinks, was eaten before the Lord’s supper, on the 
Lord’s day. The remainder of the evidence which Dr. Halley has 
gathered from the Scriptures (excepting, however, his interpretation of 
oi ¢uapripnady cov Th dydmy, x. T. X.) throws, in our judgment, a strong 
light of probability over his view. And though he declines to cite the 
statements of Lucian, in his dialogue ‘‘De Morte Peregrini,” as not 
thinking “‘that the supper in a prison, provided by Peregrinus’s 
Christian visitors, corresponded with the agapé of the church,” we 
consider that that author’s deimva oxida, which Christian antiquaries, 
almost without exception, understand of the primitive dyara, is a 
further corroboration of it. 

The first lecture closes with a brief reference to the holy kiss, or 
kiss of charity ; and is followed by three excursuses: ‘on the differ- 
ence between the ancient discipline, and the Romish doctrine of 
penance ;” “ unction not the sacrament of the dying ;” and “on the 
service of the synagogue, as affecting the institutions of the Christian 
church.’ These are a useful appendix to the lecture. The third 
excursus having been reprinted in our pages when the work first 
appeared, renders any special notice of its interesting contents unne- 
cessary. 

In the second lecture, Dr. Halley has established the perpetuity of 
baptism and the Lord’s supper as Christian institutes, in the most 
convincing manner. He shows that no argument can be fairly drawn 
from the apostles’ doctrinal assertion of the spirituality of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, against their recorded practice. Robert Barclay, 
and our excellent friend, Joseph John Gurney, occupy a very exposed 
and indefensible position on this field of argument. The singular 
perversion which they, and the “ Friends”’ in general, have made of 
the incidental notice in John iv. 2, ‘though Jesus himself baptized 
not, but his disciples,” as if it implied an example more authoritative 
than the sanction under which his disciples baptized, is well refuted 
by Dr. Halley ; and his argument includes a very careful investigation 
of the apostolical commission, Matt. xxviii. 19, in which the literal 
sense of it is most successfully established. His refutation of the 
opinion that baptism might have been permitted in the primitive 
times, in condescension to Jewish prejudices, is equally convincing. 

The author then proceeds to expound the principal views which 
have been maintained in Christendom respecting baptism and the 
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Lord’s supper, as sacramental institutions. ‘The doctrine of the 
Church of Rome is that the sacraments, by their administration, the 
opus operatum, confer grace on all who receive them, unless they are 
resisted by mortal sin. The Church of England also regards them 
as communicating grace, but not with perfect uniformity of doctrine : 
the orthodox party asserting that grace is inseparable from the due 
administration of the sacrament, and invariably communicated by it, 
unless resisted by an unworthy reception ; the evangelical, that grace 
is not inseparable from the sacrament, but frequently, or occasionally, 
imparted by it ; as by one of several means designed for the conversion 
and salvation of men. According to the various Presbyterian churches 
both of Scotland and the continent, and most of the early noncon- 
formists of England, they are federal rites, ratifications of the evan- 
gelical covenant made to those who profess to receive it, upon the 
supposition that their profession is sincere, and so insuring to them 
the blessings which are promised to believers.” Dr. Halley’s own 
view shall be represented in fuller detail in his own words :— 

* “The opinion which we propose is, that the sacraments are significant rites— 
emblems of Divine truth—sacred signs of the evangelical doctrine—designed to 
illustrate, to enforce, or to commemorate the great and most important truths of the 
Gospel. Baptism, we believe, is the sign of purification on being admitted into the 
kingdom of Christ; but neither the cause nor the seal of it: the Lord’s supper, the 
commemoration of the death of Christ, the symbol of its propitiatory character, but 
not the assurance of our personal interest in its saving benefits. The truth exhibited 
in the sacraments, just as when it is propounded in words, may be the means of the 
communication of Divine grace; but then the evangelical doctrine, and not the 
sacrament, the truth, and not the symbol, the spirit, and not the letter, gives life and 
sanctity to the recipient, as it may even to a spectator. A few words on this subject 
will be here sufficient, as we must recur to it in considering the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration. What we have at present to say upon the design of the sacraments 
may be comprised under two remarks. Ist. The ceremonial institutes of preceding 
dispensations, the sacraments of the patriarchal and Jewish church, corresponded 
only with the view which we take of the Christian sacraments, as sacred signs of 
Divine truth. 2nd. The sacraments considered as the causes, or the means, or even 
the seals, of converting or regenerating grace, stand opposed to the great Protestant 
doctrine of justification by faith without works.”—pp. 94, 95. 


The elucidation of the two just-quoted remarks is very effective : 
with that of the former we coincide entirely ; in that of the latter, we 
find a little that looks to us like exaggeration and inadvertence. We 
do not think, for instance, that the rhetorical representation, in page 
103, of “the priest in full canonicals, with his apostolical succession, 
interposing to perform his ceremonial, as it were covering the altar 
and bleeding sacrifice with the embroidered drapery of sacramental 
emblems, that the penitent may receive from the hand of a man of 
like passions with himself, either his absolution or its ratification,”’ is 
fairly confronted to the doctrine of the evangelical churchman, who 
believes that grace is frequently dispensed independently of the Lord’s 
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supper. We can also understand, at least we think so, that the 
sacraments may be accounted seals of grace to worthy receivers only 
without involving the admission contended for in page 105, that 
the worthy observance of them is the obsignation of grace. It is in 
this case as with faith—the real believer only is redeemed ; but his 
faith does not redeem him, it merely receives redemption. So also a 
worthy reception of the sacrament does not make a seal of it, but 
merely receives it as such. Admitting, however, these distinctions 
as due to the entire consideration of the various doctrines Dr. Halley 
opposes, we most explicitly assert our coincidence with him in his 
general view, as distinguished from the doctrine of the Presbyterian 
churches, no less than that of the Roman and Anglical hierarchies. 
He truly says, in reference to the theory of evangelical episcopalians :— 


“ Whether regeneration is inseparably or occasionally connected with baptism, is 
not the important question; that question is, whether persons are to be taught to 
expect any spiritual change in the observance of a religious rite, or to regard the 
performance of that rite as any evidence whatever of such a change having been 
effected. Thanks are offered to God that the baptized child is regenerate, which 
words some explain literally, and others in the judgment of charity; but both 
parties consider that God either invariably or occasionally converts the child by the 
administration of water. Some divines tell us, that the good effects of the grace 
imparted are suspended until the person believes in Christ; but we reply, if the 
doctrine of justification by faith be true, the party concerned, as soon as he believes 
on Christ, obtains all those good effects, although he has never been baptized, as 
without faith, however he may have been baptized, he never can obtain them.”— 
pp- 102, 103. 


We are sorry that we cannot lay before our readers the last three 
pages of this lecture, which conclude the argument that the sacra- 
ments are signs only—except as the truth exhibited in them may be 
the means of communicating grace—which it may to a mere spectator, 
as Dr. Halley carefully recognises. But we must not mutilate these 
pages, and they would occupy more room than we could give them, 

We believe we shall consult the convenience of our readers, and our 
own, if we pass over Lectures III. and IV. for the present, and proceed 
immediately to the fifth lecture, which treats of ‘‘ baptismal regenera- 
tion.” Dr. Halley here assumes as proved, a proposition established 
in the foregoing lecture,—‘‘ that previously to the resurrection of our 
Lord, although baptism was administered by John, and by the apostles, 
there was no such thing as baptismal regeneration.” 


“Our opponents concede, as we have seen, that baptism by water was not then 
accompanied by the Holy Ghost, as they concede that no previously existing rite of 
Judaism, neither circumcision nor any Levitical ablution, was the means through 
which the Divine life was communicated. We revert to this concession, because it 
is the basis on which we raise the argument of this lecture; and our reasoning will 
not be fairly appreciated, unless it be understood, that we have already, with the 
consent of our opponents, and in accordance with all antiquity on which they rely, 
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taken our position upon the ground that previously to the day of Pentecost there 
was no such thing upon the face of the earth as baptismal regeneration, or regenera- 
tion by any sacrament or ceremonial whatsoever.” —pp. 213, 214. 


He then proposes to consider the doctrine of regeneration by baptism, 
as exhibited in the four following senses, the only senses in which he 
considers it can be expounded :— 


“1. Baptism so introduces a person into the evangelical covenant, as to give him a 
right to all its external privileges, by the good use of which, he may acquire a title 
to everlasting life. 

“2. Baptism so changes the federal condition of a person, as to bestow upon him an 
immediate title to eternal life, which he retains, until it be forfeited by sin. 

“ 3. Baptism produces a moral and spiritual change upon the soul in connexion with 
the federal change of condition, which entitles him to eternal life. 

“4, Baptism is the medium through which a moral and spiritual change is, although 
not invariably, yet so frequently produced, as to warrant the church, though net with 
certainty, yet in the judgment of charity, to declare the person to be regenerate.” — 
p. 215. 


It may be necessary to remind our readers, that the first of these 
propositions represents the views of those individuals of low-church 
principles who are not particularly attached to either of the great 
parties into which the Anglican establishment is divided, though their 
tendencies are to the so-called orthodox ; the second exhibits the 
doctrine of the old orthodox party, as represented by Dr. Van Mildert ; 
the third, the principles of the Tractarian school ; and the fourth, the 
expedient whereby the evangelical episcopalians attempt to reconcile 
the language of the Anglican formularies to the purer views of experi- 
mental truth which they derive from the inspired Scriptures. Dr. 
Halley first (pp. 215—226) illustrates these theories; and devotes 
the remainder of the lecture to their refutation. His explanations 
are, in our judgment, perfectly just and satisfactory, particularly in 
reference to the futility of the first of them, and the evasive, compro- 
mising nature of the fourth. We know no passage of equal brevity, 
so adapted to open the eyes of an inquiring, evangelical Churchman, 
to the difficulties of his position, under the shackles of a half-reformed 
ritual, so the elucidation in pages 219—226. 

As the supporters of baptismal regeneration rest their cause, partly, 
upon the testimony of the New Testament, and partly on the tradition 
of the “ Fathers,’’ Dr. Halley first examines their dicta probantia from 
the former source. This discussion, comprising an inquiry into the 
sense of John iii. 5, Titus iii. 5, 1 Peter iii. 21, and Matt. xxviii. 19, 
fills fifteen pages, (226—240,) and without pledging our assent to the 
explanation of all the associations and impressions supposed to be 
expressed in our Lord’s conversation with Nicodemus, which occupies 
the largest space in the discussion, we must say that we do coincide 
with Dr. Halley both in his reference of éav un ris yerwnOp &€ D8aros to 
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baptism with water, and in his conviction that none of these passages 
rightly interpreted give any countenance to the notion of a spiritual 
change accompanying the outward administration. Dr. Halley has in 
page 236 made a very happy reference to Romans x. 9, as furnishing 
an ‘‘ad hominem” argument against those who would made external 
baptism a necessary condition of salvation, according to the view so 
frequently taken of Titus iii. 5. The former passage has before 
appeared to us to throw some light on the reason why baptism is 
referred to in John iii. 5; a light which is strengthened by the fact 
that in our Lord’s first announcement on the subject (verse 3) there 
was no reference to baptism. This reason we consider to be that 
baptism implies confession,* Matt. iii.6. It appears to have been our 
Lord’s intention gradually to convince Nicodemus that in order to 
obtain an interest in the blessings of his kingdom, it was necessary, 
first, that his heart should be renewed ; next, that he should publicly 
attach himself, as a disciple, to the great Teacher’s cause. Supposing 
this view to be correct, baptism is not an essential condition of salva- 
tion, but in the case of Nicodemus, and others of his age, profession, 
and quality, it would be a necessary test and sign of that inward 
renewal which is essential to it. ‘‘ Except a man be born of water . . 

. . » he cannot enter into the kingdom of God,” is in this view not 
dictum simpliciter, but dictum secundum quid. 

Dr. Halley then enters into an investigation of the alleged “ tradi- 
tion of the Catholic Church,” in favour of baptismal regeneration. 
Though this tradition is of small importance to a Bible Christian, who 
determines to settle his convictions on the basis of inspiration, it is 
very proper that, in a work like that before us, the exact limits and 
antiquity of this traditive authority should be ascertained as clearly 
as possible for the information of those who are disposed to rely upon 
it. For their instruction, and conviction, if they will receive it, Dr. 
Halley has been at the pains to examine what the different ‘‘ Fathers,” 
apostolical and philosophical, have left in record on the subject. The’ 
reader will find the details, comprising the views of Clement of Rome, 
Ignatius, Hermas, Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, Tertullian, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Origen, in pages 245—259 ; and in an appendix, pages 
286—289, the author has given at length the passages of Justin 
Martyr, on which his opinion is formed. The result of his inquiry is 
thus expressed :-— 


“Of the doctrine previous to Justin Martyr’s first Apology, written about a.p. 140 
or 150, we know nothing. From that date to the time of Clement of Alexandria, 








* Our Lord’s baptism will perhaps be objected to this view, but the general prin- 
ciple cannot be denied. It is also remarkable that “He who knew no sin” said, 
“Thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness,” implying that his refraining from 
baptism would be a “sin of omission.” 
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and Tertullian, at the close of the second, and beginning of the third century, it 
appears, as we think, rising in the church, in an obscure and imperfect form, an 
ill-defined and portentous shade. It afterwards comes forth to public view in its 
appropriate character, including a change both of disposition and of state, the accre- 
dited doctrine of the Catholic church, although some writers of a later period, and 
even as late as Augustine, and none more decidedly than that illustrious Father, 
employ at times, language apparently irreconcilable with the doctrine, as it is main- 
tained by Romanists and Tractarians; language which certainly no writer of either 
of those classes would now select to express his own opinions.”—pp. 244, 245. 


To the same effect, though even in stronger terms, Dr. Halley speaks 
in page 259, of the spread of the doctrine of baptismal regeneration 
from the time of Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen. 
** Although,” says he, ‘‘ there are some exceptions, some passages at 
variance with others, some contradictions, and some limitations, some 
remarks arising out of controversy, and some earnest warnings against 
the abuse of sacraments, out of all which a thorough partizan might 
easily construct a fair and plausible argument against the Tractarian 
hypothesis, yet we feel bound candidly to acknowledge that baptismal 
regeneration, sacramental efficacy in some form, becomes the general 
doctrine of the Christian church from the close of the second century.” 
He qualifies this statement, very properly, by remarking that “‘no 
consistent theory of baptismal regeneration can be so deduced from 
the writings of the ‘ Fathers’ as to enable us to say with confidence, this 
is the accredited doctrine of the third, or even of the fourth century ; 
and that in appealing to the early Fathers upon the subject of sacra- 
mental efficacy, we are consulting them upon a subject which, it never 
having been brought into controversy, we do not know they ever seriously 
studied.” But he avows, without hesitation, that in the ground of 
tradition, the Tractarians have the best of the argument; and adds, “We 
are now brought to the rug or rary and ground of authority in 
religion.” 

Our limits will not permit us to follow Dr. Halley very closely 
throughout the remainder of this very interesting lecture, but the skill 
with which he plies the legitimate results of the Tractarian theory, 
even ad absurdum, may be gathered from the following extract :— 


“ But may we not ask, why do Tractarians stay at the triple sanctification of water, 
instead of following the venerable authority of ancient and orthodox saints, as far 
as their doctrine can be ascertained, or their example proposed? Or do Tractarian 
writers, proceeding further in the same course, for this is no resting-place, and they 
profess to look higher than to profane acts of parliament, practise some degree of 
reserve, and conceal their views in loose and indefinite language, intimating rather 
than asserting the revival of the great wonders of antiquity? Why not consistently 
and uniformly follow the authority of the ancients? Why not maintain the presence 
of Christ’s blood in the water after consecration, with Gregory Nazianzen, and Basil, 
and Prosper, agd Jerome, and many others? Why not declare that the consecrated 
water is red as it moves in the blessed font of immortality? Why not say with 
Isidore, that it is really the water which flowed from the side of Christ ? Why not 
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avow with Cyril of Alexandria, and others, the orthodox doctrine of a transelementa- 
tion of water, so that by consecration its nature is completely changed? Why not 
with the old writer appended to Clement, assert that in baptism the horoscope is 
reversed, to the confusion of the astrologers? But where can we stop in these 
inquiries ? We might go through a long series of similar questions until we reached 
the climax of absurdity, or rather of blasphemy, and ask, Why not believe with Leo, 
the pontiff, that a man, after baptism, is not the same as he was before, but the 
body being regenerated, becomes the flesh of Him who was crucified? These opinions, 
are all more or less dependent upon the same authority, the same traditions, the 
same holy Fathers, sainted bishops, and blessed martyrs, as are the acknowledged 
doctrines of the Tractarian party.”—pp. 276—278. 


(To be continued.) 


1. The Romanism of Italy. Preceded by a Correspondence with the 
Catholic Institute of England. By Sir Culling Eardley Smith, Bart. 
8vo. pp. 68. With illustrations. 1845. London: J. Snow. 

2. The Encyclical Letter of our Lord Pope Gregory XVI. to all 
Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops and Bishops, issued May 8th, 
1844. Translated into English by Sir Culling Eardley Smith, Bart. 

7ith the Latin Text, and the authorised Italian Translation 
appended. 8vo. pp. 34. 1844. London: J. Snow. 


‘‘Tue Romanism of Italy” is an appropriate, because it is a discrimi- 
nating, title. Romanism is not the same in its aspects, no, nor in its 
principles, in every country of Europe. Bossuet’s argument of ‘‘ The 
Variations of the Protestant Churches,” has been retorted with great 
effect in a treatise by Mr. Edgar, on ‘‘The Variations of Popery,” which 
illustrates the “doctrinal, moral and disciplinarian diversity of doctors, 
popes and councils, among themselves.” But we refer more particularly 
to the versatile faculty Romanism possesses of adapting and assimilating 
its character, habits, and complexion, to the qualities of the social 
climate in which it is permitted to exist ; for as we find the complexions 
of the human family, from the equator to the poles, affected by climate, 
and exhibiting the startling variety of the white Caucasian, the black 
negro, and the olive-coloured Mongol, so we find Romanism receiving 
its complexional character from the atmosphere of the region in which 
it dwells. 

«*Romanism”’ in Scotland, for instance, is so delicate and modest in 
her hue and bearing, that she would gain credit by a contrast with her 
bold and buxom daughter at Oxford—whilst, in England, she is fair and 
prudish, when compared with the complexion and carriage she displays 
in France, Germany, or Belgium. But Italy is the torrid zone, where 
the features of the harlot are seen in their grossness and deformity. 
There she “sets out herself to sale in the most tempting fashion ; she 
wants no colours, no perfumes, no wanton dresses.” She affects “a 
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‘gaudy magnificence and proud majesty of pompous ceremonies, where- 


with the hearts of children and fools are easily taken.’ So Bishop 
Hall, in his “ Just Censure of Travel, as it is commonly undertaken by 
the Gentlemen of our Nation,” has graphically described her, whilst 
he traces, with a master-hand, the influence which these meretricious 
allurements exert upon nominal Protestants, who fearlessly rush into 
the presence of this experienced sorceress. 


“ Little do they know, either the insinuate power of evil, or the treachery of their 
own heart in receiving it, or the importunity of deceivers in obtruding it. Many a one 
receives poison, and knows not when he took it. No man proves extremely evil, on 
the sudden; through many insensible declensions, do we fall from virtue; and, at the 
first, are so gently seized by vice, that we cannot believe our accusers. It is mischief 
enough, if they can be drawn to a less dislike of ill, which now, by long acquaintance, 
is grown so familiar to their eyes, that they cannot think it so loathsome, as at the 
first view. The society of wilful idolaters will now down with them, not without 
ease, and good meanings begin to be allowed for the cloaks of gross superstition. 
From thence they grow to a favourable construction of the mis-opinions of the adverse 
part, and can complain of the wrongful aggravations of some contentious spirits ; 
and, from thence, yet lower, to an indifferent conceit of some more politic positions 
and practices of the Romanists. Neither is there their rest. Hereupon ensues an 
allowance of some of their doctrines, that are more plausible, and less important ; 
and withal, a censure of us that are gone too far from Rome. Now the marriage 
of ecclesiastical persons begins to mislike them; the daily and frequent consignation 
with the cross is not to no purpose ; the retired life of the religious, abandoning the 
world forsooth, savours of much mortification ; and confession gives no small ease and 
contentment to the soul. And, now, by degrees, popery begins to be no ill religion. 
How many, in our memory,” the venerable bishop adds, “ while with Dinah they 
have gone forth to gaze, have lost their spiritual chastity; and therewith, both the 
church and themselves! How many, like unto the brook Cedron, run from Jeru- 
salem through the vale of Jehoshaphat, and end their course in the Dead Sea!” 
§§ 13, 15. 

But the amiable author of the valuable pamphlets before us, did 
not ‘‘ go forth to gaze ;”’ it was no idle curiosity that took him to “‘ the 
seat of the beast ;’’ the claims of health—the advice of physicians— 
the hope of prolonged domestic felicity, and of public usefulness, led 
Sir Culling to reside for two winters in Italy. 

“It is a good thing that the heart be established with grace,”’ for then 
it will not “be carried about with divers and strange doctrines.” The 
truth of this apostolic maxim our author has illustrated; for on his 
return to his father-land, and on the occasion of his meeting the mem- 
bers of the London Missionary Society for the first time after his election 
to be their treasurer, he delivered his unflinching testimony that 
Romanism ‘is still the corrupt, still the false and superstitious, still 
the anti-Bible system that it was when England broke, or thought it 
broke, its chains in the sixteenth century.’’ Such a declaration, made 
by such a man, and made under such circumstances of publicity, 
induced the Catholic Institute of England to take Sir Culling in hand; 
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and twenty-eight pages of the first pamphlet are occupied by eleven 
letters that passed between him and the nominal secretary ; but from 
“the hair-splitting’—‘ the casuistry and special pleading” of the 
letters, “I have no doubt,”’ says the worthy Baronet, ‘“‘that I have 
really been corresponding with the English Jesuits.’”’ He appears, 
therefore, somewhat to regret that he allowed himself to be drawn 
into such a controversy. 


“T had better either have addressed the chairman of the 30th September, whom 
I know to be a man of high integrity, (the Hon. Edward Petre) or else, at once, 
have thrown myself upon a generous and truth-loving public, and said, Here are my 
facts: make what you please of them; if you view them in the same light that I do, 
they will convince you, as they have convinced me, that Popery is the masterpiece 
of the enemy of souls,—and is still in the nineteenth century the same tyrannical, 
avaricious, mendacious system that it ever was.” 


With the whole story now before us, we think, however, there is no 
cause whatever for regret. Whilst the Jesuits found that they were 
corresponding with a Protestant gentleman, they also discovered that 
he was no pious simpleton. We regret that our space will not admit 
of many quotations ; but we shall make it plain to our readers, that 
Sir Culling is a match for his wily adversaries, by selecting two or 
three extracts. 

One of the first facts alleged in support of his declarations, was, 
that ‘‘ the pope recently received from the king of Naples sums amount- 
ing to above £10,000, for making a woman a saint.” 

Upon his statement the Committee of the Institute say :— 


“It is very possible you may not be aware of what ‘making a woman a saint’ 
really is. If you wish, however, for the most authentic information on the subject, 
the Committee can refer you to a well-known treatise, by one of the most learned 
Popes that ever occupied the Holy See, the treatise ‘De Canonizatione,’ by Pope 
Benedict XIV. In that treatise, or in the French abridgment of it by Beaudeau, you 
will see the entire process of ‘making a person a saint’ described, and you will 
there find that this process is in reality a very long and expensive law-suit, pro- 
tracted through a considerable series of years,—counsel employed for and against 
the ‘saint,’ written depositions, lengthened investigations, and to crown all, a 
gorgeous ceremony when the whole inquiry is completed. Those who know any- 
thing of the expences of an English Chancery suit, or who have watched the late 
Trish state trials, will not wonder that such an inquiry, conducted by the instrument- 
ality of lawyers, and perhaps with somewhat of the tardy pedantry of legal forms, 
is attended with considerable expense. Expense necessarily follows completeness 
of investigation; but this very completeness of investigation is a great and whole- 
some preservative against deception. In the treatise of Pope Benedict XIV., you 
will find a scale of the various fees payable on this inquiry, and also an estimate of 
the whole expenses of ‘ making a saint.’ It is a curious coincidence that the sum at 
which Pope Benedict estimates the cost of this spiritual law-suit, tallies almost 
exactly with the sum you have named as paid by the King of Naples on the present 
occasion. Fifty thousand crowns, the sum named by the Pope, is very nearly the 
same as ten thousand pounds sterling. 

“The payment of £10,000 to cover the necessary expenses of an investigation 
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such as I have described, cannot be made the subject of a charge even by the most 
bitter enemies of the Holy See. If the services of barristers, attorneys, and law- 
stationers are in requisition, they must be remunerated ; and if there are to be grand 
ceremonies, the necessary expenses must be paid. Nor can the Pope be reasonably 
required to discharge out of the taxes imposed on his own subjects, this kind of 
outlay, which springs from a matter of common interest to all Catholic Christendom. 
If, then, you mean to charge bribery, corruption, or any indirect proceeding what- 
ever, you must, I take it, charge the payment of a second £10,000 for bribery, 
besides the sum paid or payable for legitimate expenses. Is this the accusation you 
bring against the Pope ?” 


Sir Culling replies :— 


“Whatever indignation may be expressed at my having said that ‘the Pope’ 
received £10,000 ‘for making’ a saint, 1 do not see that my statement was (in 
popular language) incorrect. Popedom did receive £10,000, and the money was 
received ‘for making’ asaint. At the same time I am free to admit that if I had 
to write my letter of the 9th of October over again, (now that I know the meaning 
which the Institute endeavour to fix upon my words,) I should say that the ‘ Papal 
authorities received £10,000 for the cost of making a saint.’” 


After glancing at the rise and progress of canonizations, he adds :— 


“In 1587, Sixtus V. established the ‘Conzregation of Rites,’ to take cognizance 
inter alia of all canonizations. Under the arrangements made by him, canonizations 
are now conducted. What a lesson does the above history teach us! When men 
once leave the Bible, where will they stop? The church began by using the word 
‘saint’ in an unscriptural sense, and has ended in demanding £10,000 for the ex- 
penses of a canonization.” 


He then proceeds to sustain the charge against the popedom, in the 
following effective passages :— 


“ But as it is pleaded that this enormous sum is applied to necessary expenses, 
which are incurred in order to prevent imposture, let us see how far these pretended 
precautions have succeeded. As I am unable to put my hand at this moment on the 
account of the beatification, at the instance of the King of Naples, of Maria 
Francesca, I select, at hazard, the history of one of the five saints who were 
canonized in 1839. Their biographies are contained in the volume already referred 
to. St. Veronica Guiliani will furnish us with an examplé of the impostures en- 
dorsed on these occasions by the Church of Rome. 

“ She was born, we learn from her biographers, at Mercatello, in the States of the 
Church, on the feast of St. John the Evangelist, 1660. Her future sanctity was 
foreshadowed in her infancy. At six months old seeing a picture representing the 
Holy Trinity, she left her mother’s arms of her own accord, and, without any as- 
sistance, walked to it, and with many signs of reverence, remained, as if enchanted, 
before it. At eighteen months old, seeing a shopkeeper use a false measure, her 
tongue was loosed, and she cried out in a clear voice, ‘ Act fairly, for God sees you.’ 
At four years old, the viaticum being brought to her mother on her death-bed, she 
earnestly begged to receive the sacrament, and when the priest refused, she argued 
the point with him, saying, that he might safely break off a portion from the 
part intended for her mother, as Jesus is present in the smallest fragment of it. 
When she grew up, notwithstanding the opposition of men and Satan, she be- 
came a nun. In the monastery she filled every office in an exemplary manner; and 
while she was housekeeper, the ‘ cheese, eggs, and fish were miraculously multiplied.’ 
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On St. Augustine’s day, she saw our Saviour in glory, and St. Augustine presented 
her with a chalice, which he said was given to her by Almighty God. The liquor 
immediately boiled over, and was collected by angels in golden vessels; and it was 
explained to her that the liquor was her torments for the love of God, and the 
golden vessels expressed their value. Passing over the intermediate puerilities—a 
mild name for them—we come to a piece of blasphemy which we must wonder that 
even Rome would publish in London, in the year 1839. God ‘ gave her to know, 
ab intra, that he wished to be espoused to her.’ In inviting her to his marriage, 
Jesus frequently appeared to her as a beautiful infant ; and on one occasion showed 
her a jewel fixed in the wound of his side, which he told her was formed of her 
sufferings. On the feast of the Annunciation, our Lady prepared her for her 
marriage by an ‘intellectual vision,’ in which she saw the great Queen of Angels 
enthroned. In answer to the prayer of St. Catherine of Sienna, and St. Rosa of 
Lima, that she would consent to her espousals with her Divine Son, ‘Our Lady 
sweetly replied that they should be brought about.’ On the 10th of April, 1694, 
our Lord appeared to her, and, showing her the nuptial ring, invited her to his 
marriage, next day. When the day arrived, as she approached the altar, she heard 
the angels singing Veni, sponsa Christi, she beheld our Lord sitting on a gold 
throne, and our Lady on an alabaster one, and St. Catherine and St. Rosa conducted 
her to their feet, and put upon her splendid robes over her usual religious habit. 
Our Lord had a beautiful gem in each of his wounds; in that in his side was the 
marriage ring. Our Lord intoned the words Veni, syonsa, which the whole court 
took up. Our Lord made a sign to his mother, upon which the nuptial garment, ‘a 
magnificent mantle, covered with gems, and of different colours,’ was substituted for 
Veronica’s previous habiliments. At last the heavenly queen commanded her to 
stretch out her hand to St. Catherine, which Jesus took, and together with Mary 
ever blessed, placed the ring on her finger, and blessed it. ‘Thus ended the mystic 
ceremony of her espousals.’ Two years later, 1696, ‘her loving spouse rewarded 
her love and constancy by a wound which he made in her heart.’ In the holy 
infant’s hand she seemed to see a golden rod tipped with fire: he placed the 
opposite end against his own heart, and the point against hers, which was pierced 
through and through. She put a linen cloth on the wound, which was immediately 
covered with blood. Her confessor ordered her to examine the wound, and she 
found that it was large enough to admit the blade of a good-sized knife. It was 
also examined by several of her companions and confessors, as IS ATTESTED IN THE 
PROCESSES. 

“And these are the processes—this is the ‘spiritual lawsuit’—which cost the 
greater part of £10,000; an expense which the Catholic Institute defends on the 
ground that ‘expense necessarily follows completeness of investigation ; but this 
very completeness of investigation is a great and wholesome preservation against 
deception.” 

“ Preservation against deception! No! This expense for prothonotary, secretary, 
promoter, and sub-promoter of the faith, consulters, auditors of the rota, advocates, 
physicians, surgeons, archivist, interpreters, cardinal prefect and cardinal ponents, 
commissions and remissorials, examinations anti-preparatory and preparatory, con- 
sistories secret, public, and semi-public, and the fifty other forms and grades 
specified in the Introduction to the Canonizations of 1839, is neither more nor less 
than a process to produce deception. Sorry should I be to affront the opinions of 
any community of men calling themselves Christians, but I do not believe these are 
opinions. From the Pope down to the Secretary of the Congregation, I cannot 
think that one of them believes that our Lord cut a hole in Veronica’s side, and 
that it was found large enough to admit the blade of a good-sized knife, ‘as 1s 
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attested in the processes!!’ The processes are impostures, the postulants are dupes, 
and the ‘costs of the spiritual lawsuit’ are as much extorted under false pretences, 
as in ninety-nine out of a hundred similar cases for which criminals are transported 
for life from the Old Bailey. And it is because these pretended miracles are, not 
only in opposition, (as I may deem much of the Romanist religion to be) but in 
palpable and diametrical opposition to the word of God, that I arraign Popedom of 
‘corruption,’ for making money by means of them.” 


Before we leave this topic, we shall present our readers with the 
following account, derived from another source, of the canonization 
referred to: it appeared in the French Roman Catholic journal 
LT’ Univers, in a letter written from Rome, on the 13th of November, 
1843. 

“ Yesterday evening a grand ceremony took place in the basilica of St. Peter, at 
Rome, that of the beatification of the seraphic virgin, Mary Frances, of the five 
wounds of Jesus Christ, who died in 1814, in the convent of the nuns of the order 
of St. Peter of Alcantara, at Naples, where she was born of a family of humble 
artisans. In the great tribune of St. Peter, which was lighted by thousands of wax 
tapers, there were placed two pictures, representing the miracles which had been 
performed by the blessed Mary Frances, and a third picture of a very large size, 
covered with a white veil. As soon as the reading of thé act of beatification was 
finished, hundreds of trumpets and trombones sounded; salvos of artillery were 
discharged from the castle of St. Angelo; and on a signal being given by the pope, 
the great picture, representing the beatified nun carried to heaven by angels, was 

-uncovered, and raised up to the arches of the church. This majestic ceremony, 
which concluded the solemnity, produced an indescribable effect upon the numerous 
spectators. The preparations for the solemnity at St. Peter’s, cost upwards of 
100,000 Roman crowns, (550,000 francs, or upwards of £11,000 sterling) besides the 
price of a great number of pictures which have been ordered; for according to the 
custom on such occasions, portraits of the person beatified, painted in oil colours, and 
in rich frames, were to be distributed to all the cardinals, as well as to the great 
churches, and to the principal convents in the pontifical states. After vespers, the 
pope and the sacred college went to pray to, and honour the blessed!” 


But, to illustrate the skill of the combatants, we must select another 


point of attack and defence. 

Sir Culling Smith also mentioned that the priests at Messina, in 
Sicily, pretend that they have a letter which was written by the Virgin 
Mary accepting the patronage of that city. Upon this the Jesuits of 
the Institute write in a tone of bitter sarcasm and saucy triumph. The 
following is their most telling passage :— 

“What there is superstitious in the supposition that the Blessed Virgin should 
write a letter in her lifetime, we leave it to you, Sir, and to Exeter Hall, to deter- 
mine. But, at any rate, we are happy to be able to relieve your mind from the 
painful impression it seems to labour under from the existence of this supposed 
letter, and to prove to you, conclusively, that the church is in no way responsible for 
it. If you will examine Baronius, Ann. Eccles. vol. i. pp. 350, 1, you will see that 
this learned Roman cardinal rejects all the letters that have been attributed to the 
Blessed Virgin as obviously apocryphal, inasmuch as they are without warrant from 
the church (quas cunctas cum careant ecclesia auctoritate nonnisi in apocryphorum 
classem rejiciendas esse, omnes facile judicabunt.) If you will consult Cardinal 
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Goth's Veritas Religionis Christiane, &c. (edit. Venice, 1750, vol. i. p. 87,) you will 
find, that this very epistle to the inhabitants of Messina has been examined by the 
Congregation of the Index, has been condemned more than once, has been forbidden 
to be printed, and all the printed copies have been ordered to be withdrawn from 
circulation. Jdeo cum de anno 1606 die 4 Jan. fuisset impressa, fuit mandatum 
quod exemplaria impressa colligerentur et in posterum imprimi prohiberentur. 

“ But more than this, you do fot now even accuse the priests of Messina of pub- 
lishing or exhibiting this condemned document. For anything that appears, they 
had nothing to do with its exhibition in any sense or way—so that when your 
accusation is reduced to its true dimensions, it comes to this: that the system of 
the Catholic church is essentially fraudulent and deceptive, because, forsooth, some 
priests at Messina are not as active as they might be, in tearing down from a wall in 
their town, a placard containing a document, which the same Catholic church has 
over and over condemned, forbidden to be printed, and ordered to be withdrawn 
from circulation.” 


Formidable as these statements seem, we think the ‘ollowing argu- 
mentum ad homines is an honest and conclusive answer :— 


“This letter J saw placarded, in large print, in front of the market-house or town- 
hall of Messina, with a statement that the original existed, I am not sure where, but 
in some public building, I rather think the cathedral. Now I put it to any jury of 
Englishmen acquainted with the Neapolitan dominions, to declare whether this 
placard could have been thus exhibited if the priesthood objected to it. We must 
not form our ideas from a similar circumstance in-this country. Here, thank God, 
our press is not controlled by priests. But where priests and governments take the 
control, they must take the corresponding responsibility. This placard, containing, 
as the Institute has proved, a wicked falsehood, must have passed the censorship. 
For it, therefore, the church which controls the censorship is responsible. Suppose, 
for a moment, that a placard were to be put up in the market-place of Messina, 
announcing the sale of the Italian Bible of the edition of Archbishop Martini, (the 
Italian text alone,) would it not be morally certain that the priesthood were cognizant 
of such placard, and that they had ceased to oppose the circulation of the Scriptures 
without note or comment? Then does not the exhibition of such a placard as I have 
described, bearing as it does, upon religion, prove that the priests connived at it? 
There cannot be a doubt about it: and the public will form their opinion of a 
church which has sanctioned such an imposture. 

“It may be true that ecclesiastical scholars (as stated by the Institute) have proved 
the Virgin Mary’s letters not to be genuine. But this only increases the guilt of 
the priests, who still palm them off on the people—and of the pope, who can find 
time to fulminate Encyclical Letters against the Bible, but none to denounce the 
frauds of his adherents. The letter has answered their purposes perfectly; for a 
correspondent in Messina writes me word, ‘I have never met with any one who 
pretended to have seen this letter, [the original,] and I am of opinion that it does 
not exist, though one fact is undoubted, that is, the general and universal belief of 
the Messinese, that a letter was written by the Virgin to them, of which the enclosed 
is a copy.’ 

“ Mary, Virgin daughter of Joachim, most humble servant of God, mother of Jesus 
Christ crucified, of the tribe of Judah, of the root of David, to all the Messinese health, 
and the benediction of God the Father omnipotent. It appears by a public docu- 
ment, that all of you, out of your great faith, have despatched to us ambassadors and 
messengers ; ye confess that our Son, the Begotten of God, is God and Man, and that 
he has ascended into heaven after his resurrection, acknowledging (by means of the 
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preaching of Paul the elect apostle) the way of truth. Wherefore you and your city 
we bless, and consent to be its perpetual protectress. In the year of our Son Forty- 
two, indictione primd, three days before the nones of June, twenty-seventh day of 
the Moon, from Jerusalem. 

“The above Mary will approve this writing.” 


Oar author's reference to the pope’s fulminations against the circu- 
lation of the Bible, reminds us that it is time we should advert to his 
second pamphlet, which is a document of permanent historical worth, 
as it not only contains a perspicuous and forcible translation of the 
original Latin, but supplies the text and the authorised Italian version 
also. The contents of this Letter establish, beyond all dispute, the 
unalterable and hopeless character of the papal usurpations. Gre- 
gory XVI. recites, approves, and confirms all the acts of his pontifical 
predecessors, to hinder men from obeying the command of Christ, to 
** search the Scriptures,” and strictly enjoins all parties addressed in 
his letter ‘‘ to seize out of the hands of the faithful, Bibles translated 
into the vulgar tongues, and published contrary to the above (cited) 
directions of the Roman pontiffs.”” And should any one ask, Is not 
the Bible published by authority? we may reply, in the words of a 
recent traveller in Italy :— 


“The Bible in Rome is a strange and rare book. The only edition of it authorised 
to be sold there is in fifteen large volumes, which are filled with popish commentaries. 
Of course none but the rich can purchase a copy of the sacred Scriptures. Indeed, 
very few of the common people here know what we mean by the Bible.”* 


True to the old and hateful principles of papal tyranny, the Pope 
describes “religious liberty” as “an insane desire of indifference in 
religion ;”” he denounces the principle that ‘‘ every individual may 
peruse the Holy Scriptures without any guide,” and invokes “the 
most pious deprecation of Peter the chief of the apostles, and of the 
other saints, and especially of the most blessed Virgin Mary, to whom 
it is granted to exterminate all heresies throughout the entire world.” 

The visits of intelligent and godly men to the papal court, have not 
unfrequently contributed to the furtherance of the truth. John de 
Wycliffe’s embassy to Bruges, in 1374, enabled him, though at a con- 
venient distance from Avignon, the residence of Gregory XI., to obtain 
a clearer revelation of “the serpentine mysteries of pontifical diplo- 
macy,” than he had possessed before. Martin Luther received a com- 
mission from his order, in 1510, to visit Rome; and though when he 
first beheld it he fell prostrate on the ground, and raising his hands 
exclaimed, ‘‘ God save thee, Rome, thou seat of the Holy One!” yet 
when he came to battle with the Vatican, he wrote, ‘‘Since God has seen 
fit to engage me in opposing this detestable traffic [of indulgences] 





* Clark’s Glimpses of the Old World, vol. i. 396. 
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I would not for a hundred thousand guilders have omitted seeing 
Rome, for I should otherwise have always feared that I did violence 
and injustice to the Pope ; but now I shall only publish what I actually 
witnessed.” 

In 1530 Cranmer was sent to Rome, and resided there many months 
as the ambassador of Henry VIII. in the affair of his divorce from 
Catherine of Arragon, where he boldly maintained that no man, jure 
Divino, could, or ought to marry his brother’s wife, and that the 
Bishop of Rome by no means ought to dispense to the contrary; and 
doubtless that visit enabled him, at a subsequent period, with greater 
power to expose the arrogant pretensions of the canon law, that ‘the 
see of Rome hath neither spot nor wrinkle in it, nor cannot err.” 

And in our own times the papacy has been subjected to the close 
inspection of enlightened and virtuous strangers, of different coun- 
tries and creeds, to an extent in no way favourable to the increase of 
its influence. The Chevalier Bunsen was for a long time resident at 
at Rome as the Prussian minister to the Vatican. Of that distin- 
guished statesman, his friend the late Dr. Arnold has said, “ He is 
a man in whom God’s graces and gifts are more united than in any 
other person whom I ever saw. I have seen men as holy, as amiable, 
as able, but I never knew one who was all these in so extraordinary 
a degree, and combined with a knowledge of things new and old, 
sacred and profane, so rich, so accurate, so profound, that I never 
knew it equalled or approached by any man.” This extraordinary 
personage, the friend and adviser of the reigning monarch of Prussia, 
has seen the papacy as it is; and the effect of that sight will not be 
lost when the war of principle is fairly kindled again in Germany. 
And his lamented correspondent, the learned, the earnest, and honest- 
hearted Master of Rugby, was compelled to write, on leaving the papal 
states :— 


“And now this is the last night, I trust, in which I shall sleep in the Pope’s 
dominions ; for it is impossible not to be sickened with a government such as this, 
which discharges no one function decently. The ignorance of the people is pro- 
digious—how can it be otherwise? The booksellers’ shops, sad to behold—the very 
opposite of that scribe, instructed to the kingdom of God, who was to bring out of 
his treasures things new and old,—these scribes, not of the kingdom of God, bring 
out of their treasures nothing good, either new or old, but the mere rubbish of the 
past and the present. Other governments may see an able and energetic sovereign 
arise, to whom God may give a long reign, so that which he began in youth, he may 
live to complete in old age. But here, every reign must be short; for every sovereign 
comes to the throne an old man, and with no better education than that of a priest. 
Where, then, can there be hope under such a system, so contrived, as it shall seem, 
for every evil, and so necessarily exclusive of good !” 


Sir Culling Eardley Smith, an English dissenter, and the correspond- 
ent and associate of these illustrious men, after a long residence, and 
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close and curious observation of the state of things in Italy, has also 
added his testimony: and we earnestly wish that it may be widely 
circulated ; for, as he truly says at the close of his preface,— 


“There can be no Protestantism deserving the name, without a knowledge of 
what Rome actually is, in practice, at this moment. With that generally disseminated 
amongst this great protestant people, such a feeling might be revived amongst us, 
as would render it hazardous for a minister of the crown to form an intimate con- 
nexion between the state and Romanism. Such an expression of public opinion 
might be thus produced, as would render government communications (on the subject 
of religion) with the pope of Rome more than ever impossible.” 


We have only time to add that both these pamphlets are beautifully 
got up, the first having several graphic illustrations, and are sold at a 
price which places them within the reach of all who may feel an 
interest in the subject. 





THE PERIODICAL PRESS. 
Tue Scortisn ConarecationaL MaGazine.—Chapel Debts. 


Tuts valuable periodical is the honoured successor of magazines 
that, in their day, did good service to the cause of Christ, and fully 
sustains the reputation which was earned for them by the fathers of 
Congregationalism in Scotland. At the rise of our denomination in 
that country, there was not a religious magazine published throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. We learn from Mrs. Matheson’s 
interesting memoirs of her father, the eminent Greville Ewing, that in 
1796 he became editor of the Missionary Magazine, the first religious 
periodical in Scotland, and continued to conduct it for several years. 
Subsequently, its name was altered to that of the Christian Herald, 
and in 1835, its title was again changed to the Scottish Congregational 
Magazine. Since that period, it has been the advocate of the prin- 
ciples and the register of the proceedings of the Congregational 
churches of North Britain, and has been ably sustained by the varied 
contributions of Drs. Wardlaw, Russell, and Paterson, Messrs. Alexan- 
der, Lothian, Swann, and others, and especially by our much-lamented 
brethren, Campbell, of Greenock, and M‘Kenzie, of Glasgow. We 
believe the Rev. James R. Campbell, now of Edinburgh, is the present 
editor, and its character is highly creditable to his tact and talents for 
that office. 

We notice it at this time, on account of a noble effort that our 
brethren in the north are making to discharge all their chapel debts ; 
and we select a few paragraphs from two or three numbers to explain 
the principles and purposes of our brethren, and to express our hearty 
good wishes for their success, and that their zeal may provoke their 
brethren in England to “ go and do likewise.” 
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“Amongst the palpable obstructions to the spiritual prosperity of our churches, 
a principal place must be assigned to the pecuniary difficulties under which many of 
them are placed. These difficulties have hindered, are hindering, and while they 
remain will hinder, our spiritual progress. How differently soever others may 
speak, we shall never cease, while we have the power, to proclaim THE DEBTS ON 
OUR CHAPELS as weights which must be laid aside before we can run as we 
ought the race set before us. What is begua, and so happily begun for the 
removal of these obstructions to spiritual health and activity, must be consum- 
mated. The early part of this year must be signalised by a visible and formal 
engagement that CHAPEL DEBTS SHALL CEASE, and that shortly; and that hence- 
forth we shall stand in an attitude more erect, and in harness more befitting the 
Gospel enterprise.” 


It appears from an examination of the returns obtained by the Scot- 
tis. “»ngregational Union, that after deducting the supposed value of 
manses and property, other than the chapels, the total debt will be 
about £17,000, and the committee require a central fund of £9000. 

Asa specimen of the energy they are putting forth, we quote the 
following spirit-stirring paragraphs from their circular :— 


“Tt is our solemn persuasion, brethren, that as a religious body, we have reasons 
of the utmost urgency for an immediate, united, earnest movement in this under- 
taking. The prosperity, even the existence, of many of our churches, hangs upon 
the issue of this proposal. 

- “Whatsoever is to be done must be done promptly, must be done Now, must be done 
by a combined and general effort, a real effort, the ulmost stretch and strain of our 
ability. 

“As honest men we dare not speak in another tone. We cannot place this object, 
THE GENERAL LIQUIDATION OF OUR CHAPEL DEBTS, second to any one object 
whatever. The success of our present proposal lies near the root of our entire 
future denominational activity. It shall determine whether we are to maintain the 
position to which Providence has raised our churches in this country—whether we 
shall flourish or decay—whether we shall multiply or be diminished, and enfeebled— 
whether we shall retain the honour and privilege we have long enjoyed, of employing 
missionaries both at home and abroad, or be ourselves reduced by weakness to 
missionary stations, depending on foreign supply and sustenance. 

‘‘ The evil which we fondly hope is now to be removed, has been too long tolerated. 
It has grown and aggravated by neglect; but, once overcome, IT SHALL CEASE FOR 
EVER. We are now engaged in destroying obstacles, of which we have painfully 
felt the power in the past, and effectually preventing them in all time coming. 

“ Judge then for yourselves, whether everything that is possible, should not be 
done, and done Now.” 


Tux British Quarterty Review.—Its general character. 


It is now five-and-twenty years since the first and only attempt was 
made to establish a quarterly journal, conducted by members of our 
denomination. In May, 1820, appeared the Investigator, No. I., 
8vo., 238 pages, price siz shillings! This somewhat costly ‘‘ Quarterly 
Magazine” was published in the joint names of the Rev. William 
Bengo’ Collyer, D.D., LL.D., F.A.S., the Rev. Thomas Raffles, LL.D., 
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(of Liverpool) and James Baldwin Brown, Esq., LL.D., barrister-at- 
law. The extraordinary and well-earned popularity of the two first- 
named gentlemen, as preachers, led many to conclude that they could 
do but little for the work, except to pay their proportion of its losses, 
and that the conducting of it would in fact rest with the third 
lamented gentleman, who was its final editor. And so it was; and 
consequently the work failed in interest, and obtained but a limited 
circulation. When it had reached the fourteenth number, it was 
reduced to one-half, both in size and price, but the experiment did not 
succeed; so that in the eighteenth number, published in October, 
1824, and at the close of the eighth volume, the editors were 
“reluctantly but imperatively compelled to say, Here our labours 
terminate.” The failure of such a work, published with the sanction 
of such names, has been one amongst several facts, that made many 
hesitate respecting a new quarterly. Thanks to the stedfastness of 
purpose displayed by Dr. Vaughan, that we are able to announce the 
publication of Number One of the British Quarrerty Review, and a 
bulky number it is, of 336 pages, besides at least a hundred pages of 
advertisements. We think it quite equal to the expectations of its 
friends, and it must greatly disappoint the hopes of its enemies. It 
has eight principal articles, as follow: 1. The Pilgrim Fathers ; 
2. Tractarian Theology; 3. The Morality of Party; 4. The Factory 
System and Legislation; 5. The Life and Discoveries of Dalton; 
6. Lord John Russell; 7. Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella; 8. Lord 
Eldon. These are followed by critical notices of new books and 
literary and scientific intelligence, home and foreign. Several of the 
principal articles are written with great ability ; and as an achievement 
of the avowed friends of Congregational church polity, it is full of 
promise and encouragement. We cordially hail its appearance, and 
wish it abundant success. 


Fraser's Macazine.—The virtual establishment of Popery in Ireland. 


This monthly periodical of general literature “for town and 
country,”’ now extends to more than thirty volumes, having been first 
published by a bookseller, whose name it still bears, the late James 
Fraser, of Regent-street. It has always been conservative in its 
politics, and ready to cuff and sneer at dissenters, and to speak great 
swelling words in behalf of the church. In its last number there is 
an article entitled, The Bishops, the Clergy, and the People, which, 
were we in the humour, would supply us with the means of paying off 
a long reckoning with an old antagonist. But we notice it simply to 
make a few extracts from an article in the same number, entitled, 
The Coming Session. Not that we are about to commit ourselves to 
a criticism upon the low questions of mere party politics, but to show 
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our readers how, for the sake of place and party, a writer will gloss 
over a line of policy which is confessedly destructive of the principles 
of Protestantism. 


“The great measure of last session was the Charitable Bequests Act of Ireland. 
There was something so bold about the arrangement; it was such a complete devia- 
tion from the beaten track of statesmanship, as statesmanship has held its course since 
the revolution of 1688, that nobody should be surprised at the degree of suspicion 
with which many good men and loyal subjects regarded it. For the first time since 
the expulsion of the house of Stuart, the Romish Church was recognised as a church 
by the legislature. It was no longer of the ministers and people of the Romish 
persuasion, that the act of parliament spoke; but of the bishops and priests, of the 
clergy and laity, of the Church of Rome, or that branch of it which exists, and has 
for centuries existed, in that part of the United Kingdom called Ireland. And the 
object of the enactment was, not to depress, or persecute, or annoy, but to raise that 
church in the eyes of the world, and to place its hierarchy in a position of more 
perfect independence, both towards the civil government and the people. * * * 


“ Again, the act in question not only recognises the existence of the Romish church 
in Ireland, but it provides for the gradual endowment of the parishes and sees, into 
which that church is distributed, by enabling pious and wealthy individuals, either 
by bequests or deeds of gift, to make over whatever portion of their property they 
may choose for the maintenance of their clergy, the building of glebe houses, or any 
other purpose connected with the decent performance of Divine worship, — 
to the rites and usages of the Church of Rome. * * - ¢ 


“What could either the legislature or the government do more ? These are not times 
in which any religious bodies, not even the churches in connexion with the state, find 
it easy to procure grants of public money to aid them in their weakness; and there- 
fore to have asked for some four or five millions, wherewith to endow the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland, would have been madness. But the government did 
what was better. They prevailed upon the legislature to remove the stigma which 
has too long attached to the profession of the Romish faith, and, modifying the 
statute of mortmain, so as to favour the proceeding, they now invite the wealthier 
sons of the church to imitate the liberality of their forefathers, and, by endowing 
their benefices, to raise the clergy, whom they affect to reverence, from the miserable 
state in which they now are of dependence on the voluntary offerings of the poor. 


* * * * * * 


“The legislature has acknowledged the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, and, 
now that the Act of Settlement has been virtually repealed, we cannot see any objection 
to availing ourselves of a concordat, or any other arrangement which the pope may 
make with us, for quieting the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland. If the present 
government should by chance propose such a thing, will either the great Tory party, 
or the opposition resist it?—We do not anticipate that they will; for after all, the 
object sought for is the pacification and good government of Ireland, of which the 
foundations have been laid in the Charitable Bequests Act, and which a few more 
judicious commands from the Vatican, such as that which now engrosses the atten- 
tion of the repealers, will perfect—unless indeed, the Irish priests prefer their work 
as agitators, to their duty as ministers of the Church of Rome, and render themselves 
in so doing, obnoxious both to the spiritual censures of the pope, and tothe temporal 
punishments which the law will, in this case, be both able and willing to inflict upon 
them.” 
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Are not these extracts affecting proofs that it is in vain to rely upon 
our mere Protestant politicians for the maintenance of the Protestant 
faith, and that those, and those only, who love the doctrines of the 
Reformation for their own sake, will stand in the day of trial? Surely 
such will have to say with Luther, “‘Here I stand—I can do no 


otherwise—God help me.” 





CURSORY NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. W. H. Bartlett, the artist whose beautiful book on Jerusalem we recently 
noticed, with warm and well-earned commendation, has just published another work 
in reference to the same hallowed city, which cannot fail to interest every lover of the 
picturesque, and every student of sacred topography. It is in atlas folio, and is 
entitled, “‘ 4 Comparative View of the situation and extent of Ancient and Modern 
Jerusalem. Drawn up from Sketches taken on the spot, by W. H. Bartlett ; and 
drawn on Stone by J. C. Bourne.” It contains three principal views of the city, 
which are intended “ to give at a glance a complete idea of modern Jerusalem, and, 
as far as possible, of the ancient city also, as it existed before the siege by Titus.” 
Any one who looks upon these pictures will feel their truthfulness to such a degree 
as will cause him to fancy that he remembers the locality. There is also a litho- 
graphical vignette representing, on a large scale, the remains of the ancient bridge. 
Besides these there are two skeleton views, and two ground plans, with ample 
references to letter-press descriptions, so that the whole supplies a most complete 
and graphic representation of the most interesting spot on the face of the earth. 
(G. Virtue.) 

We are happy to notice the fifth volume of “ The Morning Exercises,” which 
consists of 728 closely-printed octavo pages, and comprises the twenty-eight dis- 
courses usually entitled “The Morning Exercises Methodised,” and six of those 
against Popery. The work is beautifully got up; and when the concluding volume 
shall appear, as we hope, with large indices of subjects, texts, &c. it will become the 
standard edition, and be regarded by all the admirers of the richly evangelical and 
idiomatic discourses of the seventeenth century, as a boon to the religious public. 
(T. Tegg.) 

“The weekly offertory,” which has been so stoutly resisted by the laity of the 
Church of England, is a very distinct thing from the weekly gatherings which the 
apostle enjoined on the Christians at Corinth. The character of the early custom 
and its applicability to the financial wants of modern churches are very successfully 
exhibited in a tract entitled, “ The Weekly Offering ; or the practice of Primitive 
Christians presented to the Consideration of Congregational Churches. By an Inde- 
pendent Minister :” who though he is so modest as to conceal his name, is known to 
be a practical and persevering man; and whose congregation, though neither large 
nor wealthy, act with great efficiency upon the plans he has here expounded. We 
hope that his tract will soon come to a new and very cheap edition, and be circu- 
lated with Mr. James’s long-promised tract on “ The Church-Member’s Penny,” and 
that they will produce such a revolution in our ecclesiastical finances as shall silence 
those clamorous appeals which from our present defective system are ever and anon 
raised for money. (J. Snow.) 

The Rev. Octavius Winslow has an active and a holy pen, which has contributed 
several useful treatises to the modern library of doctrinal, experimental, and practical 
religion. “ The Silver Trumpet; or the Church guided and warned in perilous 
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times,” is a useful discourse on Numb. x. 1, 2,5. Whilst we are not prepared to 
affirm that all he brings out of his text, was really intended to be taught by it, yet his 
remarks are so evangelical and appropriate to the times, that we wish them many 
readers. Those especially upon “The Brethren” are faithful, and, in the main, 
just; they may warn others of the wily tactics of that most sectarian of sects, but 
we have little hope that they will at all affect those who have imbibed their hateful 
spirit of Pharisaical exclusiveness. (J. F. Shaw.) 

“The Hebrew Martyrs ; or, the Triumph of Principle. By John Waddington,” is 
the production of an elegant and earnest mind, that knows how to employ modern 
illustrations to enforce ancient truths; and is, we think, well calculated to inspire 
young Christians with fervid aspirations for that hallowed distinction which surpasses 
“all Greek, all Roman fame.” (J. Snow.) 

When we reflect on the discourtesy, rudeness, and severity, which some who call 
themselves followers of Christ and his apostles, often display, we are happy to point 
to a book which contains a remarkable number of facts and incidents that are 
properly called “Ji/ustrations of the Law of Kindness. By the Rev. G. W. Montgomery.” 
It comprises, in thirteen short chapters, evidence of the power of kindness on revenge, 
insanity, crime, ignorance, persecution, and punishment. The author is an American 
minister, and we cannot pledge ourselves to every sentiment the book may contain, 
but of its adaptation to promote “the blessings and duty of practising the law of 
kindness,” we have no doubt. (Wiley and Putnam.) 
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HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


EFFORTS IN TOWNS. 


Tue Directors are happy to state, that since last month they have been able to 
make definite arrangements respecting two towns needing additional means of 
Christian instruction. BrigHTon was named in the last Annual Report as having 
received the attention of the Society. The Missionary who had laboured there for 
some months, with a good hope of success, was obliged to leave, in consequence of 
his health failing. Another agent (Mr. Edwards) was invited, whose former labours 
had been very acceptable. At the earnest request of the people he was sent, and 
commenced his regular services a few sabbaths ago. A considerable interest has 
been excited ; and it is hoped that he may be very successful among the inhabitants 
of a district in that town, as yet very inadequately supplied with the means of 
Christian instruction. 

The second town referred to is Marcate. For a great number of years it has 
been matter of surprise and regret to many, that there was no place of worship in 
that town of the Congregational order, though there was a large resident population, 
besides many visitors who desired to attend on a mode of worship which they con- 
scientiously preferred. During the past year, several active persons residing in the 
town and elsewhere, who held the views of Congregationalists, applied to the 
County of Kent Association, and to the Directors of the Home Missionary Society, 
to co-operate with them to establish an Independent interest there. The request 
was favourably considered; and, after full investigation as to the necessity of the 
case and the probability of success, both societies agreed to supply the place with 
preachers of the Gospel for a time, leaving other responsibilities with the people 
themselves. Accordingly, a very eligible building, which had formerly been a public 
library, and is situated in a most convenient part of the town, has been taken on 
lease. It has been put in repair, fitted up as a place of religious worship, and is 
expected to be opened on Wednesday, the 5th of March, by Dr. Campbell, and the 
Rev. John Blackburn, of London. The friends in the town have, as already stated, 
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taken on themselves the responsibility of the rent and repairs, as well as the fitting 
up of the place. Towards the latter item of expense, they look for help from friends 
in London and in other places, who are interested in the success of this attempt to 
increase the means of Christian instruction in connexion with our own denomina- 
tion. The hope is also cherished, that many visitors who have long regretted the 
want of a Congregational place of worship in that celebrated watering place, will 
now be gratified by their attendance on its services, and thus help to nurse the 
infant cause. 
EFFORTS IN THE COUNTRY. 


But while the Directors are desirous to respond to appeals from towns, where 
their help is likely to be needed only for a brief season, they feel bound to give their 
chief attention to the rural districts, where the people are farther from the means of 
grace, and less able to obtain instruction for themselves, than those who reside in 
towns. Encouraged by an improvement in the income of the Society, the sad work 
of lessening the number of stations has ceased, except in those cases in which, 
under any pecuniary circumstances, alterations would have been made. They have 
even ventured to adopt stations, and to make new grants—few indeed compared 
with the demands made upon them. Still they are making progress in cultivating 
new fields of labour, and hope to make more, as the zeal and liberality of their 
friends continue to increase. From the Agents now actively engaged in their 
missionary work, the Directors are receiving encouraging aecounts—mingled, it is 
true, with incidents of a painful nature—but still displaying, in connexion with the 
use of appointed means, the influence of religious principle and the power of Divine 
grace. The following simple narrative will, no doubt, deeply interest the reader, as 
showing the goodness and faithfulness of God to a poor and afflicted woman. 


Affecting Case of Conversion, of Poverty, and of unexpected Relief. 

“ Since our last report, we have had several additions to the church, and fully 
expect that four more individuals will unite in church-fellowship with us next 
month. Among the former, is a middle-aged woman, with a large family, but in 
very destitute circumstances, having the means of obtaining scarcely more than will 
keep body and soul together. Notwithstanding this, however, there is something 
about her conversion very interesting. Some six or nine months ago, she was 
visited with a painful and tedious illness in her family—several of her children being 
ill at the same time, one of whom has since entered eternity. During this illness, 
she was compelled to pledge much of her furniture, small as the whole was, and we 
believe every article of dress worn by herself, husband, and family on the sabbath, 
as well as some articles which they wore on the working-days. The result of this 
painful disposal of her goods and clothing was confinement at home on the sabbath, 
and inability to attend the means of grace. However, painful as this scene of 
wretchedness, distress, and privation was, one mitigating circumstance was connected 
with it. Her residence is situated in a secluded spot, about a mile from the chapel, 
and one of our sabbath-day services being in the evening, its darkness, though 
dreaded by some, was welcomed by her, as it screened her half-naked person from 
the gaze of her neighbours, and alleviated the pain which the contrast between her 
appearance and theirs would have occasioned. Of the opportunity, therefore, of 
coming out in a dark evening she availed herself, and aimed to arrive at the chapel 
when she supposed the congregation were securely seated and no one would see her, 
and then she would remain just within the lobby. She was soon, however, noticed 
by One greater than man. He, out of whom virtue went to heal one who dared 
only touch the hem of his garment, saw this poor destitute, half-starved, and naked 
creature, and applied a preached Gospel to her soul. A powerful conviction was 
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produced, and deeply-rooted alarm pervaded her mind, which was not removed till, 
by faith, she beheld a bleeding Saviour. She continued in this trying state of mind 
above three months, without giving the slightest intimation of her feelings more 
than that which an alteration in her conduct presented, but which from the secluded 
spot in which she lived, and her abject poverty, failed to attract any marked atten- 
tion. As soon as conviction of sin was thus produced, she felt especially anxious to 
be able to attend divine service on the other parts of the day, but, as was noticed 
above, destitution of clothing prevented it; for out of the small earnings of the 
husband, it was utterly impossible to save anything to redeem her apparel. Accord- 
ing to her own account, in a state of despair as to ever obtaining the clothes, she 
saw that only God himself could appear for her. She determined, therefore, to 
spend one night in prayer to God for this particular object. And when relating the 
story to us afterwards, she said, ‘I told my dear heavenly Father my whole distress, 
and that I had not a friend upon earth to whom I could look to relieve my necessi- 
ties, and that he must find the friend, and direct him to me, that it must be entirely 
his own work.’ And from what quarter assistance could come, she could not, she 
said, even guess,—it was darkness, impenetrable darkness to her. She, however, 
continued the night in prayer; and extraordinary, sir, as it may appear, on the 
following morning a lady who knew her some time since, who had left the county, 
but was called to D——, a town about a mile and a half from the residence of this 
poor woman, to settle some property on the death of her sister, sent for this woman, 
and gave her the amount, and 7}d. over what was required to obtain her apparel 
from the pledge. The clothes were obtained, and the poor woman has been a 
constant hearer ever since; no winds, nor weather, however unfavourable, can 
prevent her coming to the house of God. 

“ Well, sir, about three months after her conviction, God was pleased to give rest 
to her mind ; and when we tell you that her joy was not a common Christian joy, 
you will not feel surprised. Amidst distress, poverty, and trial, she ‘lives on high,’ 
and is as happy as a saint not in heaven can be. No sooner had she experienced 
this transition from a state of painful conviction of sin, to a state of pardon and 
peace, than she was anxious to unbosom her hitherto undisclosed feelings, and unite 
herself with the church of God. This, however, was done with difficulty. A fear 
lest she should disgrace the cause of Christ seemed to impose an almost insur- 
mountable obstacle. At length she made up her mind to come to our residence, 
which is about a mile and a half from her own house. One morning, therefore, we 
heard a knock at the door, and on opening it, who should be there but this poor 
woman. She introduced herself by saying, ‘I attend W. C Chapel, and 
am come to speak to you about my soul.’ This was a cheering sound. We asked 
her to sit, and immediately she began to relate the change, and the means by which 
it was produced. She began with a relation of her trials and afflictions, her prayer 
and its answer—her deep convictions of sin, produced by our ministry, and the 
liberty which she enjoyed, and then expressed an ardent wish to join the church of 
God. To attempt to describe the joy her simple, but sincere and pathetic relation 
produced, is unnecessary, and, if necessary, would be difficult. We could see that 
she had evidently been taught of God. She thanked God for all her trials, diffi- 
culties, and afflictions, as kind expressions of God’s love to her soul, to save her 
from hell. We have since verified her statements and admitted her to the church, 
where she is still praising God her Saviour. This must suffice about her at present : 
we would only add, that now her husband and family attend our ministry.” 

There are other obstacles besides poverty that keep the villagers from the preach- 
ing of the Missionaries, and lessen their apparent success. The following case will 
supply an illustration :— 
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Difficulties in the Way of Success. 

“ While your Agent is grieved with, and mourns over, his manifold infirmities and 
small success compared with others, he is of opinion that, among other reasons, his 
want of greater success is attributable to three causes. 

“First. To Roman Catholic influence. The college, which is very near us, exerts 
avery great pecuniary influence; for though they have not many converts, by this 
means they prejudice the minds of the poor against us, because we cannot give away 
so much as they. The students and priests are very active in visiting and lending. 
In those visits they fail not to tell the poor that we Dissenters are false teachers, 
and our religion of recent date ; but theirs has existed from the time of our Saviour. 
It will be easily perceived that these Romanistic efforts impede the progress of 
scriptural religion in this place and neighbourhood. I could relate several illus- 
trative facts, but shall at present forbear. 

“The second hinderance is that which is found in very many places—High 
Church influence. The vicar is a religious nondescript; he is a magistrate and 
(ex-officio) one of the guardians of the union ; and besides this, he has the disposal 
of parish charities, which amount to £130 per annum. The poor are, therefore, 
afraid to offend him, knowing he will withhold his gifts and punish them as soon as 
he can. A short time ago, I had the following conversation with a poor man who 
used to attend the chapel at P———-, but who had absented himself some time. 
‘Well, William, I have not seen you at chapel some time.’ ‘No, sir, I will tell you 
the truth: I was very bad, and went to Mr. L. (the vicar) to see if he would 
give me something, and he said to me, ‘ D., you never come to church.’ ‘Oh yes, 
sir, I do.’ ‘I never see you.’ ‘I sit where you can’t see me.’ I replied, ‘ Then, 
William, you told a lie to please him ; that was a very wicked thing.’ ‘ Yes, sir, but 
if I had told him I did not go, he would not give me anything.’ I reasoned with 
the poor man, and then proceeded to ask, ‘ What did he give you, William?’ ‘He 
gave me five shillings, sir, and said, ‘ Well, D., if you stick to me, I’ll stick to you.’ 
I like you better than I do Mr. L., but I must go to church sometimes.’ This poor 
man is a specimen of many of the poor of this place. But in the midst of these 
hinderances God has not permitted us to labour in vain. 

“There is a third reason to be assigned for our not increasing more in numbers, 
viz., the want of employment in the neighbourhood for our youthful hearers, by 
which they are driven to a distance to earn a livelihood. Could the members of our 
more respectable families have found employment in their native villages, they 
would have gladly remained at home, and would have been usefully engaged, some 
of them, at least, in forwarding the work of the Lord, and holding up the hands of 
their minister. But as soon as we see them enter the ranks of those who are on 
the Lord’s side, they are removed to other places. I could refer to nearly twenty 
such removals which have taken place within the last eight or ten years. Some of 
them were members, and others were in a hopeful state. One is now in trade in 
L——,, and is usefully employed as a lay preacher and Sunday-school teacher. 
Another has been trained in the Borough-road school, and is now in Norfolk; and 
several others are very usefully employed in various places. Thus larger churches 
in towns reap some of the good resulting from our village labours. Who can 
measure the good that results from the labours of your Agent even in reference to 
the young just referred to? Had there been no missionary in their neighbourhood, 
what would have been the state of their minds and morals! Would they not have 
gone forth and probably become the companions of them that do evil, and added to 
the poisonous influence of the towns in which they are located? But now, behold 
they are standard-bearers, as good soldiers of Jesus Christ! They may not be in 
the foremost ranks on the field, but they are found with the lambs, or collecting the 
scattered in the desert places.” 









CHRONICLE OF BRITISH MISSIONS. 


IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


A NEW STATION. 

Tue Committee have recently adopted as a station the little town of Ballybay and 

its neighbourhood, to which they sent one of their agents, the Rev. A. Gordon, A.M. 

of Londonderry. Mr. Jennings has supplied the pulpit of Mr. Gordon during the 

visit of the latter to the new field of labour. From his journal it appears, that a 

door is open for the proclamation of the Gospel there, and a voice is addressed to 
the Society, “Come over and help us.” 


LABOURS OF THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 


Besides the agents, pastors, missionaries, and Scripture readers, statedly occupied 
in their several locations, the Committee have frequently availed themselves of the 
services of students preparing for the work of the ministry in our academical in- 
stitutions in Great Britain. During the last vacation, three of these young brethren 
were employed in extensive missionary tours in Ireland; and the Committee feel 
great satisfaction in stating, that their labours were highly acceptable. Wherever 
they went they were received with great cordiality, treated with uniform kindness, 
and listened to, as they proclaimed the glad tidings of salvation, with the deepest 
attention. Mr. William Dougan, from Cheshunt College, was appointed by the 
Committee to labour, under the direction of the Rev. S. Shaw, the Society’s long- 
tried and highly respected friend, at Moy, in the county of Tyrone. He is a native 
of Ireland, and thus expresses his views to the Committee :-— 

“IT was very much pleased and encouraged by my visit to that part of the country, 
and hope that, by the Divine blessing, the preaching of the blessed Gospel was not 
altogether ineffectual in furthering the great and glorious end for which it was 
designed. In some instances impressions were made; O that they may be fol- 
lowed up by the influences of the Holy Spirit! I am happy to inform your Society 
that my fellow-countrymen are exhibiting more of an independent spirit in matters 
of faith than hitherto. A spirit of inquiry seems to be excited concerning the great 
doctrines of the Bible, a circumstance truly encouraging to any friend of Ireland, 
inasmuch as wherever and whenever it is to be found, the first step has been taken 
to enlightenment and reform.” 

Mr. Richard Garvey of Highbury College, was sent to his native city, Limerick, 
to labour in that county and elsewhere, as he may be advised by the Rey. J. K. 
Williams, whom the society has recently introduced to the church at that place. 
Mr. Garvey was diligently employed during his entire vacation. He not only 
preached in Limerick and its vicinity, but also visited Tralee, in the county of 
Kerry. He was everywhere received with great kindness, and his labours proved 
acceptable, and were desired more frequently than his limited stay permitted. 

Mr. Wm. Shaw, of Highbury College, was instructed by the Committee to pro- 
ceed to the North of Ireland, and to itinerate under direction of the Society’s valued 
friend, the Rev. P. Finan, of Newtown-limavady, in the county of Londonderry. 
The following remarks are interesting : 

“In Cookstown there are three very excellent Presbyterian ministers. I spent 
two Sabbaths here, and was admitted into their pulpits in the mornings, and had an 
evening meeting, which they announced for me. The congregations were very 
good. There are some friends in this town who are Independent in principle, but 
remain in the Presbyterian connexion from attachment to their ministers. Where 
the minister is a good man, and where discipline is attended to, the practical work- 
ing of one of these churches differs little from our own : regium donum is the 
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chief difference ; but the course of events will soon compel them to give this up; 
I know preparations are making in the body for such a contingency. Should this 
event take place, the Presbyterians appear to me to be the body fitted to bless 
Ireland. Their rising ministry are most devoted men; they are a strong body, and 
their strength is in the country: they are united. I preached also in Stewartstown 
in the Presbyterian meeting-house, to a good congregation.” 


COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


PLANS OF OPERATION AND PROSPECTS OF SUCCESS. 


“There can be, I think, no more useful or more sacred task than assisting in 
forming the moral and intellectual character of a new people ; it is the surest and 
best kind of missionary labour. I sometimes think that if the government would 
make me a bishop, or principal of a college or school, or both together, in such a 
place as Van Diemen’s Land, and during your government, I could be tempted to 
emigrate with all my family for good and all.”—The late Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, in 
a Letter to Sir John Franklin, while Governor of Van Diemen’s Land. 

It is evidently the will of God that England should be a colonising power on a 
scale of extent and importance unexampled in the history of the world. Look at 
the facts. One great and growing empire has already arisen out of British colonis- 
ation—the United States of North America—a nation which, after every fault and 
drawback has been admitted, is undeniably one of the greatest powers, and one of the 
greatest hopes of the human race—a nation, too, whose glories lie in the future, not 
in the past. This is the first result, and a magnificent result it is, of British 
colonisation. Compare English Protestant colonisation in North America at the 
commencement of its third century, with Spanish Papal colonisation in South 
America at the beginning of its fourth century ! 

Then, when colonisation in the United States had completed its proper work, 
when the settlements there had been nursed and protected till they needed guard- 
ianship and could submit to control no longer,—then, that England might still 
pursue its allotted work of colonising, new regions were subjected to her sway. 
Mighty Canada was then a recent acquisition. Success in war had also recently 
completed the dominion of Britain over the northern regions of America on the 
Atlantic—Cape Breton, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia. Discovery had established 
the claims of our country to the vast regions of the Pacific. These were all regions 
for England properly to colonise, to people with her sons, to subdue by their labours, 
to cover with her institutions ; for they were unoccupied, or their wide surface but 
sprinkled over with feeble and wasting tribes of barbarians. 

Nearly a half-century of wars and commotions followed after the acknowledgment 
of American independency, during which the resources of Britain were consumed in 
far other enterprises than colonisation. But it was not the less in the mind of 
God to plant from the British stock in far lands. Those lands were already secured 
and opened for the purpose. The return of peace brought wants for which 
colonisation offered the true remedy. An ancient people crowded, agitated, ill- 
governed, could not but produce calamities that needed an asylum, enterprise that 
longed for a field, and, alas! crimes that required a banishment far from their native 
soil. Thus originated the second period, now in full activity, of British colonisation. 
Already two millions of our fellow-subjects are laying the foundations of at least 
three or four new empires of British origin, language, and character. It is keeping 
far within bounds to affirm that they are commencing the occupancy of salubrious 
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and fertile regions sevenfold the extent of their native islands. What a thought! 
What a prospect to occupy the mind of an Englishman, of an English Christian ! 

Colonisation is the highest destiny of a people. Commerce may move to other 
shores and ports, institutions may decay or fall by violence, national energy and 
virtue may decline ; but when a nation has re-produced itself in empires young when 
it is old, and where its old experience is their starting-point of knowledge and 
fame, then indeed we may ask, When shall be born the historian of its “ decline 
and fall ?” 

What Christian doubts that Providence rules the nations for the sake of Chris- 
tianity ?—That the rise and fall of empires are equally brought about for the one 
purpose of subserving the interests of Messiah’s kingdom ?—That the kingdom and 
nation that will not serve him shall perish? Indeed, it may be safely asserted that 
all merely human interests of security, liberty, knowledge, wealth, can be really 
advanced only in proportion as the triumph of true Christianity is advanced. What 
then is to be the religious character of British colonisation? Shall the religious 
history of those future empires be written in dark and bloody characters? Shall 
they repeat the tragedies of superstition and persecution so familiar in the past? 
What a question is this! Can we—the Independent churches of Britain—can we 
solve it? Can we assist in its solution? Can we do something, can we do our 
part, to write the future fair in the destinies of our colonies, and, through them, of 
our race? 

Now who does not see that at this period of new impulse and activity, with which 
the mind of almost the whole world is now moved, ancient tyrannies, that had 
seemed for a long space to be baffled and torpid, are bestirring themselves to recover 
lost dominion; and that Rome aspires to a third conquest of the world? The 
British colonies are the theatre of these designs in their greatest activity. To 
render them feudal and aristocratic in their institutions, superstitious and papal in 
their religion ; to restore there the spirit, and, as far as possible, the forms of the 
middle ages; or, at the least, to make new forms the channel of old dominations, is 
the favourite hope and enterprise of the whole class of those attached to papal 
and prelatical dominion in the church of Christ. This design they are prosecuting 
with skill and vigour. They have great resources, skilful plans, devoted agencies, 
and diversified means. Will they be successful? No, it is impossible; or, if pos- 
sible, on one supposition only, that is, the inactive apathy of evangelical Christians. 
Let Congregational churches contribute their faithful efforts to deprive them of this 
forlorn hope of triumph. 

Such are the principles of this great cause of Colonial Missions now thus feebly 
pleaded with the British Independent churches. What, then, are the facts as they 
relate to the part those churches are bearing in the great attempt to diffuse the light 
and liberty, the power and blessings of the Gospel throughout the colonial empire of 
Britain? Jn part, most encouraging; in part, no less discouraging. What is done, 
admirable ; what is neglected, afflictive. The liberal, constant contributions of some 
churches seem worthy of the cause, and to promise greater efforts hereafter. The 
deafness to all appeals of some churches which have never yet assisted—the scanty 
sums rarely, perhaps but once, sent from others, are very disheartening. The posts 
occupied, the brethren sent, the success realised, wherever the work has been 
entered on, are all delightful. But the thought that wherever one faithful brother 
has been sent, there ought at least to be two; that from many stations of great 
importance ministers have been applied for in vain, till applications have ceased in 
despair of success ; that the wide extension of the work is prevented by one sole 
cause, the want of pecuniary means ; all this is very depressing, and leads to the 
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inquiry, Why is the best cause the most feebly worked? Why is there the least 
zeal for the diffusion of the best principles ? 

As to the views on which the Colonial Missions of the Independent churches are 
conducted, they are such as follow :— 

1. To aim at occupying, first, the principal posts, the chief towns, such as Sydney, 
Toronto, Montreal, Adelaide, Quebec, St. John. 

2. To place in these central, influential posts, able brethren, qualified to be 
master-builders; which has been, by God’s favour, most successfully effected 
hitherto. 

3. To do no more for the brethren sent forth, or in aid of the people receiving 
them, than is really necessary ; aiming to render the work, in part from the first, 
and, as soon as possible, entirely, self-sustained. 

4, To commence early the training of a colonial-born and a colonial-educated 
ministry ; which important design is already proceeding most favourably at Toronto 
and Montreal. 

5. To act uniformly on the recognised principles of our churches, not exercising 
dominion or interference with them, but only administering public funds with 
faithfulness and discretion, and abstaining entirely from the acceptance of pecuniary 
aid from Government in every form. 

As to the success which has attended the efforts already made by the Congre- 
gational churches in this interesting department of the great missionary field, it is 
to be traced in such facts as the following :— 

1. A hopeful commencement has been made. At home a strong and general 
impression has been produced in favour of the enterprise. In the colonies a band 
of faithful and able brethren has been secured. All that has been effected seems 
sound, and based on right principles. The standard of our distinctive truths has 
been raised extensively in the colonies. They have been clearly expounded, and are 
gaining public attention. 

2. In a short period much has been accomplished. In the ninth year of operation 
we can enumerate about sixty churches in the colonies, containing probably about 
3500 members, the erection of more than sixty chapels, the establishment of two 
academies, the opening of many schools. Great good has also been effected, which 
does not admit of statement in numbers, or even in definite facts. Influence has 
been exerted—a testimony for truth borne—a home for expatriated brethren and 
sisters provided—many souls have been converted—the cause of religious and civil 
freedom has been strengthened—the tone of piety and discipline in churches, and of 
morals in society, has been advanced. In a word, the seeds of good have been 
widely sown in various forms. 

And then who hath despised the day of small things? In a peculiar, eminent 
degree, Colonial Missions are a work for the future. Colonies are new nations, 
young nations. In their future destiny, their future might, they will be what by 
present influences the elements of their institutions and character are made. If the 
Congregational churches cannot seize this thought and work upon it, they are not 
equal to a great work, and will lose irrecoverably a great opportunity. Is not Chris- 
tianity itself all for the future—filled with prediction and promise of a coming 
dominion, a growing empire ? 

For this work, enlightened interest, fervent prayers, and liberal contributions are 
earnestly sought. It needs them. It deserves them. What should prevent this 
Society from securing an income of £5000 annually forthwith, and with subsequent 
increase? Nothing but the want of growing piety, wisdom, and zeal in the 
churches. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION MEETINGS For 1845.—The Com- 
mittee of the Congregational Union announces with much pleasure that the Rev. 
Joun Burnet, of Camberwell, has engaged to act as chairman of the Annual 
Assembly of the Union in May next, and of the adjourned meeting thereof in the 
following October. 


PUBLICATION OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE DELEGATES OF CoLLEGES.—The 
minutes of the proceedings of this important meeting will be forthwith published ; 
and it is to be hoped they will be extensively read, and receive candid and thought- 
ful attention. They will, no doubt, impress every one who peruses them carefully 
with a conviction that they present our collegiate education for the ministry before 
him with strong additional claims on his confidence and support. The unanimous 
conclusions of such a body of tutors and managers of colleges as was then assem- 
bled, must, doubtless, be taken as representing the spirit and sentiments of the 
entire class represented. And most satisfactory must such a consideration be 
regarded. For it will be found, 

1. That an ardent and honourable zeal for learning was displayed—an enlight- 
ened conviction of its value—a fearless persuasion that sound scholarship is entirely 
in harmony with genuine Christianity, not only in its external evidences and 
literature, but also in its inward, vital spirit. It was felt and avowed that Congre- 
gational ministers must be educated men, and that there must always be among 
them a class, a numerous class, of deeply learned scholars. It was maintained that 
all our pastors should be trained and educated in the best manner possible to their 
respective abilities and circumstances. 

2. There was also manifested a deep and active persuasion, that learning with all 
its importance holds but a subordinate place in the thorough furnishing of a Christian 
minister. Religion was felt to be the first thing in a minister of religion. Personal 
piety, deep, ardent, and practical, with soundness of theological views—a clear firm 
hold of the faith once delivered to the saints—was constantly in all the discussions 
of the Conference prominently advanced and maintained. There was not a tinge 
of the fatal error of aiming at scholarship to the neglect of spirituality. 

3. The necessity that Congregational ministers should be preachers—eminent for 
preaching—was moreover strongly avowed. It was perceived that piety, orthodoxy, 
and learning must in our ministers be rendered available for usefulness, chiefly by 
being wrought into a public ministry, eminently adapted, both in matter and in 
manner, for powerful impression; as also, that education for the ministry in our 
colleges must be conducted with this view—not to render our brethren scholars, 
students, and writers only or chiefly; but to qualify them for truly successful 
preachers of the Gospel in reference to the views of our churches, and the wants of 
our country. 

4. Nor was the least wish expressed to limit our ministry to brethren capable of a 
learned education. It was perceived and cheerfully acknowledged, that many may 
be qualified for great usefulness, as preachers and pastors, by whom scholarship 
based on a thorough training in classical and mathematical studies is quite unattain- 
able from various causes—such as want of adaptation for those studies in their cast 
of mind, deficiency in early school education, or late period of life at which they 
enter on ministerial pursuits. The Conference felt that valuable brethren of this 
class must not be rejected, or discouraged on the one hand, nor on the other be 
introduced to public labour with no advantages of mental culture and acquired 
knowledge. Therefore, the judgment of the Conference was, that ministers com- 
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petent for the work would be doing most excellent service to the churches by 
receiving a few such brethren into their own homes, to give them the best training 
possible in general knowledge, and especially in theology, through the medium of 
their native language. 

5. The old and established doctrine of the Congregational churches, that the 
legitimate call to the ministry of the Gospel is from the Lord Jesus Christ, that He 
imparts ministerial gifts, infuses the ministerial spirit, and opens His will in provi- 
dence to those whom He designs for this sacred calling—received distinct and 
unanimous acknowledgment from the Conference. It was owned that education for 
the ministry must be based on this view, and conducted in harmony with it—that 
there must be a constant, watchful care, to educate for the ministry, so far as 
human discernment can be a guide in such an affair, those only whom Christ 
designs for the work. 

What, then, are the ends to be answered by this Conference? One principal end 
is to conciliate in a greater degree than ever the confidence of the churches in our 
system of ministerial education ; to interest them in it more deeply than heretofore 
as an affair of the utmost importance, indeed necessity, to them; to engage the 
churches and their pastors to a more active discharge of their appropriate duties in 
this work of common concernment and serious import. And what are the duties of 
pastors and churches in relation to this great work ? 

1. Prayer, that Christ would raise up young brethren every way qualified for his 
ministry—that the numbers of such may be greater, and their mental and religious 
endowments more eminent. Then, that in this thing they would watch unto prayer. 
Look out for the young men for whom they have prayed. That they would be 
faithful in this matter—faithfully encouraging every young brother of appropriate 
character and gifts, as faithfully discouraging every apparently mistaken or presuming 
aspirant to the holy ministry. 

2. Prayer, frequent, distinct, and public, for the colleges—for the tutors, and for 
the students. Prayer so offered in faith and love as to reach the Divine throne; 
and so offered too, as to answer the subordinate ends of interesting more deeply the 
minds of Christians in the schools of the prophets, and of encouraging both the 
teachers and the taught in them by the thought that many prayers ascend to God 
on their behalf. 

3. Kindness to the young brethren training for the ministry in the colleges. The 
kindness of pastors in noticing them, advising them, encouraging them, employing 
them in occasional public service. The kindness of the people in hearing them with 
candour ; cheering them with a word of commendation when deserved ; manifesting 
true affection in a word of wise advice, or faithful reproof if really needed. In 
short, making it apparent that the colleges and their students are the hope, not the 
dread of the churches ; are regarded with affection and confidence, not with jealousy. 

4. Pecuniary contributions in their support. These are greatly, very greatly 
needed. With scarcely an exception, all the twelve colleges represented at the 
Conference are crippled for want of enlarged financial means. Several are in 
annually increasing arrears. None are able to secure for young brethren desirous to 
enter, that year of previous residence and study with some wise minister, which on 
every ground, literary, moral, and religious, is felt to be all but indispensable to the 
success of our collegiate system. Now every enlightened member of our churches, to 
whose means it is at all possible, should be an annual subscriber to some one college 
at least. Every church should, once a year, collect for that college which is 
thought from whatever cause to have the strongest claim on the support of each 
church respectively. There is no mission, foreign, home, or colonial—there is no 
form of distress, spiritual or temporal, that has a prior or nearer claim on our 
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churches than this work of providing for themselves a faithful ministry in constant 
succession, and sufficient numbers; because every other good work will find its 
surest advancement in a previous care for an efficient ministry. There is no claim 
on public contribution that more requires public advocacy than this of education for 
the ministry. The annual sermon would diffuse just sentiment and just feeling on 
this vital interest of the churches, and the prayers of the occasion would plead both 
with God and His people on its behalf. Money thus obtained would realise a 
double blessing. The pastors and the churches must now befriend the colleges— 
must now make this great work and interest their own more than ever hitherto. 


ORDINATIONS, ETC. 


The ordination of the Rev. John Harsant, late of Homerton College, over the 
Independent church at Bassingbourn, Cambridgeshire, took place on the 7th of Nov. 
last. The services of the day were commenced by the Rev. J. Flood, of Melbourn, 
reading the Scriptures and offering prayer. The introductory discourse was delivered 
by the Rev. A. J. Morris, of Holloway; the usual questions asked by the Rev. S. S. 
England, of Royston; the ordination prayer offered by the Rev. H. Madgin, of 
Duxford; the charge to the young minister delivered by his father, the Rev. J. 
Harsant, of Beaconsfield, from 2 Tim. iv. 5—‘ Make full proof of thy ministry.” 
After which the Rev. J. Hopkins, of Newport, concluded the morning service by 
prayer. About a hundred gentlemen then retired to dine in a room fitted up for the 
occasion ; after which, addresses were delivered by the Revs. A. J. Morris, J. C. 
Harrison, J. Harsant, sen., J. Harsant, jun., and Mr. J. Clear; and Mr. Morris was 
unanimously requested to publish his discourse, to which he has kindly acceded. 

The evening service was commenced by the Rev. R. Forsaith, who read the Scrip- 
tures and offered prayer. The Rev. J. C. Harrison, of Edmonton, then preached to 
the people, from Rom. xii. 4, 5, and the Rev. S. Kent, of Biggleswade, concluded 
the engagements of the day by prayer. The other parts of the services were 
fulfilled by the Revs. A. C. Wright, of Melbourn, J. Besley, of Buntingford, 
G. Hobbs, of Foulmire, and J. Stockbridge, of Morden. The whole were deeply 
solemn, of more than ordinary interest, and produced an impression on all present 
not soon to be forgotten. 


On Wednesday, Nov. 27, 1844, the Rev. John Martin Strongman, of Highbury 
College, was ordained pastor of the church and congregation assembling in the Con- 
gregational Chapel, Farringdon. The Rev. R. Tozer, of Witney, opened the services 
by reading the Scriptures and prayer. The discourse upon the nature and con- 
stitution of a Christian church, was delivered by the Rev. H. March, of Newbury. 
The Rev. W. Harris, of Wallingford, asked the usual questions, and in the unavoid- 
able absence of the Rev. R. Frost, of Hungerford, offered the ordination prayer. 
The charge to the minister was delivered by the Rev. E. Henderson, D.D., Theolo- 
gical Tutor of Highbury College; and the morning service concluded with prayer, 
by the Rev. H. Larter, of Highworth. 

About one hundred persons sat down to dinner, after which, appropriate remarks 
were made by the Rev. Drs. Campbell and Henderson, the Rev. Messrs. Harris, 
March, and the newly-ordained minister. In the evening, the Rev. T. Price, of 
Abingdon, opened the service by reading and prayer, when the Rev. Dr. Campbell, 
of London, delivered an appropriate and effective address to the church and con- 
‘Zregation, and the engagements of the day were closed hy prayer, offered by the 
Rev. H. March. Nearly twenty ministers were present. A new organ having been 
erected, was opened upon the occasion. The chapel was crowded during the 
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services ; and it is hoped the engagements of the day, which were most delightful 
and encouraging, will leave a permanent and beneficial impression. 


Recently, the Rev. James P. T. Lazarus was solemnly ordained as pastor of the 
Independent church at Horbury, near Wakefield, Yorkshire. Such was the interest 
excited on the occasion, that the Independent Chapel was considered too small to 
accommodate the numbers present, on which account the congregation assembled in 
the Wesleyan Chapel, kindly lent for that purpose. There was a large attendance of 
ministers, who, along with friends from a distance, were most hospitably entertained 
at the mansion of George Foster, Esq. In the morning service, the Rev. W. Lamb 
of Wakefield, read the Scriptures and prayed. The Rev. J. H. Cooke, of Gomersal, 
delivered a lucid discourse on the nature of a Christian church. The Rev. T. Roome, 
of Silcoats, proposed the questions to the candidate for ordination. The Rev. J, 
Scott, of Cleckheaton, offered the ordination prayer, accompanied with the laying 
on of hands of the brethren present. The Rev. J. H. Weeks, of Dewsbury, con- 
cluded the service with prayer. 

The answers given by Mr. Lazarus, awakened much emotion. Few cheeks were 
dry during his relation of the way by which the God of his fathers led him to 
renounce the Jewish religion, and to embrace the Messiah. The confession of faith 
was characterised by great simplicity and clearness. 

In the evening the congregation was still more numerous than in the morning. 
The Rev. S. Sowerby read and prayed; after which, the Rev. J. Bruce, of Howden, 
delivered an appropriate and faithful charge to the minister. The Rev. J. D. Lor- 
raine, of Wakefield, preached the sermon to the people, in the course of which, special 
reference was made to the Puseyism at present rampant in the immediate neighbour- 
hood ; whilst the people were judiciously counselled to beware of its insidious and 
delusive spirit. The Rev. B. Firth, of Wike, concluded the solemn and refreshing 
services of the day with prayer. 

Mr. Richard Henry Smith, from Highbury College, has accepted a unanimous invi- 
tation from the church and congregation at Brading, Isle of Wight. 


Mr. P. H,. Davison, late of Rotherham College, has accepted an unanimous invita- 
tion from the retiring pastor, (Rev. D. Clark,) and the church and congregation 
assembling for Divine worship at the Independent Chapel, Drontield, Derbyshire, 


On Wednesday, December 18, 1844, the Rev. A. E. Lord was ordained to the 
pastoral office, over the recently-formed Congregational church worshipping in the 
Circular Chapel, Hersham, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. The Rev. B. H. Kluht, of 
Twickenham, commenced by reading and prayer. The Rev. J. Matheson, D.D., of 
London, lucidly stated the nature of a Christian church, The Rey. J. Churchill, late 
of Ditton, asked the usual questions. The Rev. E. Miller, of Chiswick, offered up 
the ordination prayer, which was accompanied with the imposition of hands. The 
Rev. J. Edwards, of Kingston, delivered a very impressive charge, from 1 Timothy 
iv. 6, to minister and people. The Rev. S. Schofield concluded by prayer. In 
the evening a special service was held for devotion. The Rev. Messrs. Schofield and 
Kluht delivered addresses ; and the Rev. Messrs. Anderson, West, Newbery, Stevens, 
and Lord, assisted in the services. The church, which is the fruit of Home Missionary 
labour, was formed on the 21st October last, the Rev. J. Edwards presiding: 
twenty-two persons united themselves together to compose the church. Mr. Lord, 
the Home Missionary Society’s agent, was elected to the pastorate, by the unani- 
mous consent of the church ; and Mr. Bartholomew was unanimously elected to the 
office of a deacon. May God smile upon the infant church and its officers, and add 
to them many souls, who shall be saved in the day of the Lord ! 


The Rev. S. Hillyard, late of Runcorn, has accepted a very cordial and unanimous 
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invitation from the church and congregation assembling at the Old Independent 
Chapel, Bedworth, Warwickshire, and will, D. v., enter upon his stated labours the 
first Lord’s-day in March. 


New Cuape#rs.—Isiz or ANGLEsEA. The following six new chapels have been 
erected and opened for Divine worship, in the island of Anglesea, in connexion 
with the Independents, in the course of the last two years,—Bodgadfa, under the 
care of the Rev. W. Jones, Amlwch; Ialwrn, under the pastoral care of Rev. H. 
Rees, Pentraeth ; Llangefrie, under the care of Rev. D. Davies ; Glanyrafon, Llanfair, 
and Brynsiencyn, by the united efforts of the ministers of the county. 


THE WYCLIFFE SOCIETY. 


We are happy to announce the issue of the first volume of this important Society, 
which consists of “The Tracts and Treatises of John de Wycliffe, D.D. With 
Selections and Translations from his manuscripts and Latin works. With an Intro- 
ductory Memoir, by Dr. Vaughan.” It is in every respect an encouraging com- 
mencement. A volume of the treatises of the Rev. David Clarkson, B.D. sometime 
fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, the tutor of Archbishop Tillotson, and the successor 
of Dr. John Owen, is at press; and will be followed by a volume of the pieces of 
the admirable John Robinson, the father of Congregationalism in New England. 
These will be given by the Committee for the first year’s subscription; and the 
second year’s subscription will not be called for till Clarkson’s volume has been 
delivered. We venture to express a hope, that now the Society is fairly at work, 
many of the members of the Congregational Union who have not yet subscribed, 
will forward their names to the Secretaries without delay. 


EXTINCTION OF THE DEBT ON DUCIE CHAPEL, MANCHESTER. 


About the year 1838 the Rev. E. H. Nolan, at that time in the service of the Irish 
Evangelical Society, was induced by a few zealous friends at Manchester to undertake 
a mission in a low and neglected part of that populous town, mainly inhabited by 
the lower orders of the Irish residents. A building that had been used as a cholera 
hospital, situated in a dark and dirty street in George’s Road, was obtained, and 
temporary accommodation secured. He commenced his labours there without 
knowing one person who would attend upon him, but God prospered the effort; 
many of his poor countrymen listened, other friends gathered round, a Sabbath- 
school was opened, a church formed, a town missionary employed, and at length 
a new chapel was built, capable of holding 1000 persons, and with 300 sittings for 
the poor. This chaste and beautiful structure, one of the best in Manchester, cost 
with the site nearly £6000. After very liberal efforts there remained a debt of 
£1400 unpaid. It was resolved at the close of last year to blot it out, and on the 
evening of the first of January, 1845, a meeting was held in the school-room beneath 
the chapel, to celebrate its extinction. Charles Hindley, Esq., M.P. presided, and 
was supported by Alderman Kershaw, Alderman Burd, Alderman William Burd, 
George Hadfield, Esq., Joseph Thompson, Esq.; about 500 friends were present. Dr. 
Nolan delivered a highly interesting address, from which it appears that on that spot 
a complete apparatus of evangelical benevolence has been constructed. The church 
has 140 members, there are 500 children in the Sabbath-schools, there is a Christian 
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Instruction Association, that last year paid 2100 visits to the poor, and they have 
also a Working Men’s Benefit Club that has enrolled in two years 2700 members, 
and has funded £300. 

Most cordially do we congratulate our esteemed brother Dr. Nolan upon these 
results. May they provoke our churches in large towns, but especially in the 
metropolis, to multiply such efforts! Our dispensation, as a people, is pre-eminently 
adapted to the towns and cities of our country. God grant that we may not delay 
to fulfil it, till a free and independent church of Christ is founded wherever the 
population may require the boon ! 


EXTINCTION OF CHAPEL DEBTS AT LEEDS. 


The Congregational churches in this important town are well known for their 
intelligence, public spirit, and cordial fellowship in the Gospel. They have just 
accomplished a task that is highly creditable to their liberality, and which we trust 
will provoke many other churches to “go and do likewise.” 

Belgrave Chapel, occupied by the church under the pastoral care of Dr. Hamilton, 
was erected in 1836, at a cost, for building and site, of £5500. East Parade Chapel 
was erected in 1841, by the church over which Mr. Ely presides, at a cost in land, 
edifice, furniture, and interest, of £15,000. On both of these places of worship there 
were heavy debts, as well as upon Queen-street Chapel, Rev. Thomas Scales’, and 
Salem Chapel. A noble spirit of zeal has been excited amongst these churches, 
this spring, so that within six weeks they have extinguished the whole amount of 
debt, exceeding £10,000; as under— 





East Parade Chapel .............. £6,400 
Belgrave Chapel ..............++.+ 1,663 
Queen Street Chapel................1,570 
Dale Thee ick. cece ccicccvcseees SEE 

£10,159 


Truly a happy instance of the power of the voluntary principle when heartily 
applied ! 


OPENING OF THE ROBY DAY AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS, MANCHESTER. 


The church and congregation assembling at Grosvenor-street Chapel, under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. Richard Fletcher, have most cordially entered into the 
education movement of the Congregational Union, and have just completed a fine 
new building in the grave-yard behind their chapel, and over the tomb of the venerated 
William Roby, who might almost be denominated the father of Independency in 
Manchester. 

The Roby Day and Sunday Schools are erected in the Elizabethan style of archi- 
tecture. The front wall is supported upon a range of nine ornamental arches, and 
the back wall on iron pillars and beams, so as to avoid any interference with the 
graves below. The one pair is approached by two staircases (one on either side) for 
the boys and girls, and consists of a lofty library and a school-room, capable of 
accommodating about 400 children; it is fitted up with neat oak desks and forms. 
Besides the library and school-room, there are two class-rooms on this floor. The 
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upper story consists of two class-rooms, over those beneath, and one large and lofty 
room extending over the area of the library and school-room, on the one pair, being 
about 90 feet long by 36 feet wide. Particular attention has been paid to the 
ventilation of the rooms, by means of shafts or flues communicating ultimately with 
the external air, and the plan adopted has given general satisfaction. 

The general effect of the building may be seen by this elevation :— 
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A public tea meeting was held in the principal room on Tuesday evening, 
January 28th, when they were formally opened. The Rev. Richard Fletcher pre- 
sided, and was supported by a large assembly of the influential ministers and 
lay brethren of the town and neighbourhood. He read a brief historical memoir 
on the progress of popular education in our country, and especially in the 
town of Manchester, which was listened to with great interest, and loudly 
applauded. Mr. Lewis Williams, in the place of Mr. Samuel Fletcher, the 
chairman of the committee, who was prevented by indisposition from making 
the statement, reported as to the cost, &c. of the edifice, which with the 
internal fittings, the library, and infant-school, would not exceed £2,700. Another 
school in Ashey Lane is projected, at an estimated cost of £1,400. The Roby schools 
have accommodation for about 200 children in the infant-school, for nearly 1000 in 
the day-school, and for about the same number in the Sunday-schools and classes. 
They propose to charge for the education to be given, twopence a-week for infants, 
and fourpence for day scholars ; the course of instruction being in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, history, drawing, sewing, and many other not only 
useful but ornamental sorts of education. The plan of education was that of the 
British and Foreign School Society, and they have already engaged teachers to whom 
they will pay salaries of at least £160 a-year. For the purpose of testing the pro- 
gress of the children, class-rooms are to be prepared, into which the visitors may at 
any time draft classes from the school for examination. A large portion of the 
lower room is partitioned off for a library—a library which is to be of no mean 
extent, and to render it as available as possible, it will be fitted up with seats, fires, 
and lights, to induce the young people to come and read. 

We cordially rejoice in these efficient movements, and trust that they will be 
attended with large success. 
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BRIEF NOTES ON PASSING EVENTS. 


Now that the busy period of the year has come, it is not easy to do justice to the 
many topics which crowd upon the attention of the public. 

The news from Inp1a by the overland mail is satisfactory, as peace generally 
prevails throughout the peninsula. The new Governor-General, Sir Henry Hardinge, 
is strenuously promoting the cause of education, and general enlightenment of the 
people, and is working out plain common-sense improvements in all directions. 
The activity of the Jesuit missionaries in almost every part of India is great; their 
energies unfailing ; and it is said that their influence is rapidly extending throughout 
the country. Their rise has been very rapid; and as there are amongst them men 
of high ability and good character, so their efforts cannot fail to be very dangerous 
to our Protestant missions. 

The Congress of the Untrep States of America is in session, and the House of 
Representatives has been occupied with six or seven different schemes for the an- 
nexation of Texas, and for the upholding and extending slavery in the South, 
thereby. The parties who covet this prize are, however, so happily divided amongst 
themselves, that there is good ground to hope that the guilty and infamous project 
will not be consummated, at least not during their present session. The emissaries 
of Rome are most active everywhere. Thirteen colleges are now under the charge 
of Catholics, with about 1300 students. Their efforts are chiefly in the Western 
States, for they well know that whoever controls the Western States, will eventually 
sway the destinies of that great republic. 

Throughout Evrore the same elements of disquietude and change are in action. 

The Romish clergy throughout Sparn denounce from the pulpit the sales of 
church lands, that were effected under Espartero, as sacrilegious spoliations, and de- 
scribe their purchasers as impious; whilst the queen’s mother is intriguing both 
with the Pope and the ministry for their restoration. 

M. Guizot has retained his position as prime minister of France for the present, 
but there are many elements at work that threaten his overthrow. One of these is 
the temper of the popish clergy. Here, as everywhere else, they seem resolved to 
make another struggle for ascendency. Cardinal De Bonald, the archbishop of 
Lyons, has published an extraordinary condemnation of M. Dupin’s celebrated work 
on “ The Liberty of the Gallican Church.” It is said that the Cardinal is to be 
called before the council of state, to answer for the publication of this mandate, 
and that other prelates are ready to avow their concurrence with the views of the 
archbishop. So the old struggle goes on, for which the withdrawment of all State 
interference in ecclesiastical affairs appears to be the only cure. 

The Tahitian question is not yet settled, and the King is addressed from all parts 
of Protestant Europe by evangelical Christians, who mourn over the desolations of 
our mission in the Georgian Isles. 

The once peaceful and happy cantons of SwirzERLAND are threatened with all 
the horrors of a domestic warfare. The government of Lucerne, one of the most 
populous cantons, and almost exclusively popish, have resolved to receive the Jesuits, 

whilst that of Berne and Zurich, the largest and most influential, and almost 
entirely Protestant, sternly oppose it. In the Canton de Vaud, the hostility of the 
people was so great, that the council of state could not repress their excitement ; 
and as the troops would not obey them, they were compelled to abdicate, amidst 
cries of “Down with the Jesuits.” These are some of the fruits which the govern- 
ments of Europe will have to reap for permitting Pius VII. to restore that pestilent 
order in 1814. 
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The imperial parliament of Great Britain AND IRELAND assembled on Tuesday, 

February 3rd, when the Queen opened the session in person. Her Majesty’s speech 
only hinted at some of the intended measures of her government ; but in the debate 
thereon, these were so far disclosed, as to explain the cause of the withdrawment of 
Mr. Gladstone, late President of the Board of Trade, from the ministry. That 
gentleman stated, that some intended measures respecting Maynooth College, had 
compelled him to retire, and Sir Robert Peel explained that the government intended 
to propose a liberal increase in the grant to that college unaccompanied by any 
restrictions or regulations as to religious doctrines, which would diminish its grace 
and favour! The income tax is to be continued in Britain, though not extended to 
Ireland; and it is out of the surplus moneys created by that heavy impost, that this 
large additional grant is to be takeu. So that Protestant Englishmen are to be 
taxed to support a hot-bed of popery and sedition in Ireland. Bur TH1s MUST NOT 
BE. The time is come when the Protestantism of Great Britain must make a stand. 
This proposal gives an occasion for an honest rallying cry that we must not let slip: 
all evangelical congregations, whether Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Wesleyans, 
Baptists, or Independents, throughout the empire, ought, and we hope will, protest 
against such an act of national apostacy! We earnestly entreat our readers to be 
ready—a signal will, in a few days, be given in the metropolis, and we trust that 
in every city, town, and village, where true-hearted Protestants live, a meeting 
will be held to petition parliament against this crying abomination ! 
* Oxrorp exhibited a lively scene on Thursday, Feb. 13th, when the House of 
Convocation met to consider ¢hree propositions,—to condemn certain passages in a 
book of Mr. Ward’s, entitled “Ideal of a Christian Church,” to degrade him from 
his degree, and to pronounce upon the notorious “ Tract for the Times” No. XC. 
The first was carried by 777 votes against 386; the second was also adopted by 
569 votes against 511; and the third was extinguished by the veto of the senior 
Proctor, Nobis Procuratoribus non placet—which was followed by a storm of cheers. 
counter-cheers, and hisses, which terminated the proceedings. We must take 
another opportunity of considering the merits of this transaction. 

At Camsripce the Camden Society has been checked by Sir H. Jenner Fust’s 
decision against the stone altar they set up in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, in 
that town. It is said they contemplate a dissolution of the Society in May next. 
And in truth it is high time when the “ grave secretary of this distinguished Society, 
with bishops in its calendar, saints upon its seal, and poor Mr. Faulkner at its back, 
has published his belief that angels furnished the desiyns of our cathedrals and old 
abbeys, while the common masons seemed to understand their business without either 
a drawing or a word of instruction !” d 

We have other notes worth transcribing, but our space forbids. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Editor has been compelled to delay the insertion of several valuable con- 
tributions, but they will appear in due course. He returns his best thanks to his 


_ gifted brethren, for their kind co-operation. 
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